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HAT the fubſequent Letters were 
I written by a tender father, in a de- 
elining ſtate of health, for the inſtruction of 
his daughters, and not intended for the Pub- 
lic, isa ciroumſtance which will recom- 
mend them to every one who conſiders them 
in the light of admonition and advice. In 
ſuch domeſtic intercourſe, no ſacrifices are 
made to prejudices, to cuſtoms, to fafhiona- 
ble opinions. Paternal love, paternal care; 
ſpeak their genuine ſentiments, undiſguifed - 
and unreſtrained. A father's zeal for his 
daughter's improvement, in whateverrcan . 
make a woman amiable, with a father's 
quick apprehenfion of the dangers that too 
often ariſe, even from the attainment of that - 
very point, ſuggeſt his admonitions, and 


render him attentive to. a thouſand little 


graces and Ittle decorums, which would 

eſcape the niceſt moraliſt who ſnould under- 

take the ſybjeR on unintereſted ſpeculation. 

Every faculty is on the alarm, when the 

objects of ſuch CAS” - RK are concerned. 
EI 


PREFAC E. 
In the writer of theſe Letters paternal 


- *tenderneſs-and vigilance were doubled, as 


he was at that time ſole parent; death bay. 
ing bef re depriyed the young ladies of their 
excellent mother. His own precarious ſtate 
of health igſpired him with the moſt tender 
ſolicirude for their future welfare ; and 
though be might have concluded, that the 
— made by his inſtruction and uni. 
-form: example could never be effaced from 
-the: memory of his children, yet his anxiety 
for their aaf condition ſuggeſted to him 


this me: hod of en to r choſe ad. 
vantages. s 


The Editot is encouraged. to offer this 
Treatiſe to the Public, by the very favours- 
ble reception which the - reſt of bis father's 
Works have met with. The Comparative 
View of. the State of Man and other Ani 
mals, and the Eſſay on the Office and Du- 
ties of a Phyſician, hava been very gene- 
rally read and, if he is not deceived by 
the partiality of his friends, he has reaſon 
to be ſieve they hays: ner 1 en ap- 
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„ In ſowe of thoſe. tracts the 1 s ob- 
jest was to improve the taſte, and under. 
„Kanding of bi- reader; in others, to mepd 
a „ hie heart zuin others, to point out Si? 
the pioper ſe of philoſophy, by 
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PREF AC K. 
its application to the duties of common life. 
In all his writiugs bis chief view was the 
good of his fellow-creatures ; and as thoſe 
among his friends, in whoſe taſte and judg- 
ment he moſt confided, think the publich. | 
tion of this ſmall work will contribute to 
that general deſign,” and at the fame time 
do honour to his memory, the Edi:or can 
no longer heſitate to comply with their ad- 
vice in communicating it to the Public, 
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HIS DAUGHTERS, 


My Drak GiRLsS, 
7 OU had the misfortune to be deprived of 


your mother at a time of life when you were 
inſenſible of your loſs, and could receive little 
benefit either from her inſtruction or her exam- 
ple. Before this comes to your hands, you will 
likewiſe have loſt your father. „ 
I have had many melancholy refle&ions on 
the forlorn and helpleſs ſituation you mutt be in, 
if it ſhould pleaſe God to remove me from you, 
before you arrive at that period of life when you 
will be able to think and a& for yourſelves. I 
know mankind too well: I know their falſe- 
| hood, their diſſipation, their coldneſs to all the 
duties of friendſhip and humanity. I know the 
little attention paid to helpleſs infancy, You 
will meet with few friends difmtereſted enough 
to do you good offices, when you are incapable 
of making them any return, by contrihuting to 
their intereſt, or their pleaſure, or even to the 
gratification of their vanity. 
I have been ſupported under the gloom natu- 
rally ariſing from theſe reflections, by a reliance 
on the goodneſs of that Providence which has hi- 


10 INTRODUCTION. ' 


therto perſerved you, and given me the moſt 
leaſing proſpe& of the goodneſs of your diſpo- 
ſitions; and by the ſecret-hope that your mother's 
' virtues will entail a bleſſing on her children. 
The anxiety I have for your happineſs, has 
made me reſolve to throw together my ſentiments 
relating to your future conduct in life. If I live 
for ſore years, you will recgive them with, much 
greater advantage, ſuited to your different ge- 
niuſes and diſpoſitions. If I die ſooner, you 
muſt receive them in this very imperfe& manner, 
— the laſt proof of my affection. | 
You will all remember your father's fondneſs, 
- when perbaps every other circumſtance relating 
. to him 1s forgotten, This remembrance, I hope, 
will induce you to give a ſerious attention to the 
advices F am now going to leave with you. I 
can requeſt this attention with the greater confi» 


_ * dence, as my ſentiments on the moſt intereſting 


points that regard life and manners, were entire- 
—— to your mother's, whoſe judg- 
ment and taſte I truſted much more than my 


: You muſt expect that the advices which 1 ſhall 
give you will be very imperfect, as there are 
many nameleſs delicacies in female manners, of 
which none but a woman can judge. You will 
have one advantage by attending to what I am 
going to leave with you; you will hear, at leaſt 
or once in dag lives, the genuine ſentiments of 
2 man who has no intereſt in flattering or deceiy- 
ing you. I ſhall throw my reflections together 
without any ſtudied order, and ſhall only, to 
2 confuſion, range them under a few general 
ads. | 
Lou will ſee, in a little Treatiſe of mine juſt 


| RELIGION, 17 
ſt I publiſhed,* in what an honourable point of view 
-I have conſidered your ſex; not as domeſtic 
's drudges, or the ſlaves of our pleaſures, but as 
our companions and equals; as dengned to ſoften 
our hearts and poliſh our manners; and as 
Thomſon finely ſays, 1 e 

To raiſe the virtues, animate the bliſs, 
And ſweeten all the toils of human life. 

I ſhall not repeat what I have there ſaid on 
this ſubje&, and ſhall only ' obſerve, that from 
the view I have given of your natural character 
and place in fociety, there ariſes a certain pro- 
priety of conduct peculiar to your ſex. It is this 
peculiar propriety of female manners of which 1 
intend to give you my ſentiments, without touch- 
ing on thoſe general rules of conduct by which 
men and women are equally bound. - — BY 

While I explain to you that ſyſtem of conduct 
which I think will tend moſt to your honour and 
happineſs, I ſhall, at the ſame time, endeavour 
y to point out thoſe virtues and accompliſhments 

which render you moſt reſpectable and moſt amia- 
11 ble in the eyes of my own lex. ; a 
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iſt PHOUGH the duties of religion, ſtritly  . 

ſpeaking, are equally binding on both ſexes, 

y- I yet certain differences in their natural character 

er and education, render ſome vices in your ſex par- 

to I ticularly odious. The natural hardneſs. of our 
al ¶ hearts, and ſtrength of our paſſions, inflamed b 
the uncontrouled licence we are too often indulge 

it with in our youth, are apt to render our manners 
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„„ RELIGION. | 


more diffalute, and make us lefs ſuſceptible of 


the finer feelings of the heart, Your ſuperior 
_ delicacy, your modeſty, and the uſual ſeverity of 
Ae don, preſerve you, in a great meaſure, 
roin any temptation to thoſe vices to which we 
are moſt ſubjected. The natural ſoftneſs and 
ſenſibility of your diſpoſitions. particularly fit you 
for the practice of thoſe" duties where the heart is 
chitfly concerned. And this, along with the na- 
tural warmth of your * roy renders you 
peculiarly ſuſceptible of the feelings of devotion. 
There are many circumſtances in your ſituation 
that peculiarly require the ſupports of religion to. 
— you to act in them with ſpirit and pro- 
priety. Your whole life is often a life of ſuffer 


ing. You cannot plunge into buſineſs, or diſſi- 


pate yourſelves in 4 and riot, as men too 
often do, when under the preſſure of misfortunes. 
You muſt bear your ſorrows in ſilence, unknown 
and unpiiied. You mult often put on a face of 
ſereuity and cheerfulneſs, when your hearts are 
torn with anguith, or ſinking in deſpair, Then 
your only refource is in the conſolations of reli- 
ion. It is chiefly, owing to theſe, that you bear 
Jomelic misfortunes better than we do. 

But you are ſometimes in very different circum- 
ſtances, that equally require the reſtraints of re. 
ligion, The natural vivacity,” and perhaps the 

Natural vanity of your ſex, is very apt to lead 
you into a diſſipated Rate of fe that deceives 

f you, under the appearance of innocent pleaſure ; 
but which in reality waſtes your ſpirits, impairs 
your health, weakens all the ſuperior faculties of 

our ininds, and often ſullies your reputations, 
Religion; by checking this diſſipation, and rage 
for pleaſure, enables you to draw more happ:- 


* 
- 
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cles of faith are ſu 


neſs, even from thoſe very ſources of amuſe< 
ment, which, when too trequently ee to-, 
are often productive of ſatiety and diſguſt. 
Religion is rather a matter of ſentiment than 
reaſoning. The ＋ and intereſting arti- 
ciently plain. Fix your at. 
tention on theſe, and do not meddle with con- 
troverſy. If you get into tha:, you plunge into 
a chaos, from,which you will never be able to 
extricate yourſelves. It ſpoils the temper, and, 
I ſuſpect, has no good effect on the heart. | 
Ahoid all books and all converſation that tend 
to ſnake your faith on thoſe great points of reli- 
gion which ſhould ſerve to regulate your conduct, 
and on which your hopes of future and eternal 
happineſs depend. | 
ever indulge yourſelves in ridicule on reli- 
gious ſubje&s, nor give countenance to it in 
others by ſeeming diverted with what” they ſay. 
This, to people of good-breeding, wall be a lub. 


ficient check. 


I wiſh you to go no further than the Scriptures 
fer your religious opinions. Embrace thoſe you 
find clearly wpvealed. Never perplex yourſelves 
about ſuch as you do not underſtand, but treat 
them with filent and becoming reverence. I 
would adviſe you to read only fuck religious books 
as are addreſſed to the heart, ſuch as inſpire pious | 
and devout affectious, ſuch as are proper to direct 
you in your conduct, and not ſuch as tend to 
entangle you in the endleſs maze of opinions and 
ſyitems. | 
. Be punctual in the ſtated performance of Jaw 
private devotions, morning and evening. If you 
have any ſenſibility or imagination, this will 
eitablith ſuch an — between you and the 


/ 


Supreme Being, as will be of infinite conſequence 


to you in life. It will communicate an habitual 
cheerfulneſs'to you tempers, give a firmneſs and 
ſteadineſs to your virtue, and enable you to go 
through all the viciſſitudes of human life with 
propriety and dignity. > 

I wiſh you to be regular in your attendance on 
public worſhip, and in receiving the communion. 
Allow nothing to interrupt your public or private 
devotions, except the performance of ſome active 
duty in life, to which they ſhould always give 
place. In your behaviour at public worSip, ob- 
ferve an exemplary attention and gravity. 

That extreme ſtrictneſs which ] recommend to 
you in theſe duties, will be conſidered by many 
of your acquaintance as a ſuperſtitious attach- 
ment to forms; but in the advices I give you on 
this and other ſubjects, I have an eye to the 
ſpirit and manners of the age, There is a levity 
and diſſipation in the preſent manners, a coldneſs 
and liſtleſſneſs in whatever relates to religion 
which cannot fail to infect you, unleſs you pur- 
poſely cultivate in your minds a contrary bias, 
and make the devotional taſte habitual. 

Avoid all grimace and oſtentation in your fe- 
ligious duties. They are the uſual cloaks of hy- 
pocriſy; at leaſt they ſhew a weak and vain 
mind. 8 | 
Do not make religion a ſubje&t of common 
converſation in mixed companies, When it is 
introduced, rather ſcem to decline it. At the 
ſame time, never ſuffer any perlon to inſult you 
by any fooliſli' riba:dry on your religious opi- 
nions, but ſhew the ſame 8 you would 


naturally do on being offered any other perſonal 
inſult, But the ſureſt way to avoid this, is by 
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RELIGION. 


2 modeſt teſerve on the ſubject, and by uſi 


no 
freedom with others about their religious ſenti- 
ments. T5 | 5 
Cultivate an enlarged charity for all mankind, 
however they may differ from you in their reli- 
giovs opinions. That difference. may probably 
ariſe from cauſe; in which you had no ſhare, and 
from which you can derive no merit. 8 
Shew your regard to religion by a diſtinguiſhing 
reſpect to all its miniſters, of whatever perſuaſion, 
who do not by their lives diſhonour their profeſ- 
ſion; but never allow them the direction of your 
conſciences, leſt they taint you with the narrow 
ſpirit of their party. *. 
The beſt effect of your religion will be a dif- 
fuſive humanity to all in diſtreſs. Set apart a 
certain proportion of your income as ſacred to 
charitable purpoſes. But in this, as well as in 
the practice of every other duty, carefully avoid 
oltentation. Vanity is always defeating her own 
purpoſes, Fame is one of the natural rewards of 
virtue. Do not purſue her, and ſhe will follow 
you, ' | I'Y 
Do not confine your charity to giving money. 
You may have many opportunities of ſhewing a 
tender and compatilionate ſpirit here your mo- 
ney is not wanted. There is a falſe and unna- 
tural refinement in ſenſibility, which makes 
ſome people thun the ſight of every object in diſ- 
treſs. Never mdulge this, eſpecially where your 
triends or acquaintances are concerned. Let the 
days ot their misfortunes, when the world forgets 
or avoids them, be the ſeaſon for you to exerciſe 
. humanity and friendſhip. The fight of 
uman miſery ſoftens the heart, and makes it 
better: it checks the pride of health and proſpe- 
Cz 
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9 RELIGION. 


rity, and the diſtreſs it occaſions is amply come 
penſated by the conſciouſneſs of doing your duty, 
and by the ſecret endearment which nature has 
annexed to all our ſympathetic ſorroẽws. 
Women are greatly deceived, when they think 
they recommend themſelves to our ſex by their 
- andifference about religion. Even thoſe men 
who are themlelves * wal diſlike infidelity 
in you. © Every man who knows human nature, 
connects a Ne in your ſex with ſoft. 
neſs and ſenſibiliiy of heart; at leaſt we always 
conſider the want of it as a proof of that hard and 
maſculine ſpirit, which of all your faults we diſ- 
like the moſt. Beſides, men conſider your reli- 
— as one of their principal ſecurities for that 
emale virtue in which they are molt intereſted, 
If a gentleman pretends an attachment to any of 
vou, and endeavours to ſhake your religious 
principles, be affured he is either à fool, or has 
deſigns on you which he dargs not open|y avow. 
You will probably wonder at my having edu- 
cated you in a church different from my owns 
The reaſon was plainly this: I looked on the 
differences between our churches to be of no real 
importance, and that a preference of one to the 
other was a mere matter of tafte, Your mother 
was educated in the Church of England, and had 
an attachment to it, and I had a prejudice in 
. favour of every thing the liked. It never was 
her deſire that you ſhould be 5 by a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, or be educated 
in that Church. On the contrary, the delicacy 
of her re to the ſmalleſt circumſtance that 
could me in the eye of the world, made her 
anxiouſly inſiſt it might be otherwiſe. But I 
Fould not yield to her iu that kind of generuſity. 


: 


RELIGION. „ ul 


When I loft her, I became ſtill more determined 

to educate you in that Church, as I feel 2 ſecret 
pleaſure in doing every thing that appears to me 
to expreſs my affiction mY veneiation' for her 
memory. I draw but a very faint and imperfect 


. piflure of wh1 your mother was, while I en- 


dea vour to point out what you ſhould be “,. 
— i ——— 
CONDUCT and BEHAVIOUR, 


| ONE of the chief beauties in a female character, 


is that modeſt reſer ve, that rætiring delicacy, 
which avoids the public eye, and is diſconcerted 
even at the gaze of admiration.— I do not with 


you to be inſenfible to applauſe; if you were; 
you muſt become, if not worſe, at leaſt leſs ami - 


able wemen: but you may be dazzled by that 
admiration which yet rejoices your hearts. 

When -a girl ce:fes to bluſh, ſhe has loſt the 
moſt powerfn} charm of beauty, That extreme 
ſeni:hiliry which it indicates, may be a Weakneſs 
and incumbrance in our ſex, as I have too often 
felt ; but in yours it is peculiarly engaginr. Pe- 
dants, who think themſelves philoſophers, aſk 
why 2 woman ſhould bluſh when the is conicious 
of no crime? It is a fufficient anſwer, that Na- 
ture has made you to bluſh when you are zun! 
of no fault, and has forced us to love you becau 
you do ſo.— Eluſluing 3s fo far from being neceſſa- 
rily an attendant on gvih, that it is the uſual 
companion of innocence. 


Tuis modeſty, which I think fo eſſential in 


The reader will, remember, that ſuch obſerva- 
tions as reſpect equaliy both the ſexes, are all along 
25 much as pctfible avoided, 
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your ſex, will naturally diſpoſe you to be rather 
llent in company, eſpecially in a large one. —Pco« 
ole of ſenſe and diicernment will never miſtake 
uch ſilence for dulneſs. One may take a ſhare 
in converſation without uttering a ſyllable. © The 
. Exprefſion in the countenance ſhews it, and this 
never eſcapes an obſerving eye. MAN 

I ſhould be glad that you had an eaſy dignity 
in your behaviour at public places, but not that 
confident eaſe, that unabaſhed countenance, which 
ſeems to ſet the cump.ny at defiance. It, while 
a gentleman is {peaking to you, one of ſuperior 
rank addreſſes you, do not ſet your eager altens 
| tion and viüble preference betray the flutter of 
ö your heart: let your pride on this occaſion pre- 
ſerve you from that meannets intq which your 
yanity would fink you. Conſider that you ex- 
Pole yourſelves to the ridicule of the company, 
and affront one gentleman only to ſwdl the tri- 
umpgh of another, who perhaps thinks he does you 

honour in ſpeaking to you, | 
Converie with men even of the firſt rank with 
that dignified modeſty which may prevent the 
approach of the mioit diftant familiarity, and 
conſequently prevent them from feeling themſelves 
your luperiors, _ | 
Wit is the moſt dangerous talent you can poſ- 
ſeſs. It muſt be guarded with great diſcretion 
and good nature, otherwiſe it will create you 
; many enemies. Wit is perfectly confitent with 
| ſoftneſs and delicacy ; yet they are ſeldom found 
united. Wit is ſo flattering to vanity, that 
they who poſſeſs it become intoxicated, and loſe 

all ſelt- command. | 

Humour 1s a different quality. It will make 
= company much ſolicited; but be cautious 
w you indulge it, It is often a great enemy to 
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delicacy, and a ſtill greater one todignity of cha- 
racter. It may ſometimes gain you applaulc, but 
will never procure you reſpect, 
Be even cantious in diſplaying your good ſenſe, 
It will be thought you aftume a ſuperiority over 
the reiß of the company. But if you happen to 
have any learning, — it a profound ſecret, eſ- 

cially from che men, who generally look with a 
jealous and malignant eye on a woman of great 
paris,, and a cultivated underſtanding. . 

A inan of real genius and candour is far ſupe- 
rior io this meannels ; but ſuch a one will ſeldom 
fall in your way; and if by accident he ſhould, 
do not he anxious to ſhew the full extent of your 
knowledge. It be has any opportunities of ſee- 
ing you, he will ſoon diſcover it himſelf; and if 
you have any advantages. of perſon or manner, 
and keep your own lecret, he will probably give 

on credit jor a great deal more than you poſſeſs. 
The great art of plealing in converſation conſiſts 
in making the company pleated with, themſelves. 
You will more readily hear them talk yourſelves 
into their good graces. 

Beu are of detraction, «ſpecially where your 
pwn ſex are concerned. You are generally ac 
cuſed ut being particularly addicted to this vice 
J think, onjundy. Men are fully as guiliy of 
it when their intereſts intertere. As your in- 
tereſts more frequently claſh, and as your feelings 
are quicker than ours, your temptations to it are 
more frequent: for this reaſon be particularly - 
tentler of the reputation of your own ſex, eſpe- 
cially when they happen to rival you in our re- 

ds, We look on this as the ſtrongeſt proof 
| of dignity and true greatneſs of mind. 
= - Shew a compaſſionate ſympathy to unfortunatę 
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 - - women, eſpecially o thoſe who are rendered ſo 


by the villany of men, Indulge a fecret plea» 


ſure, I may fay pride, in being the friends, and | 


.refuge of the unhappy, but without the vanity 
of ſnewing it. — 7 ot 
Conſider every ſpecies of indelicacy in conver- 
ſation, as ſnameful in itſelf, and as higbly diſ- 
guſting to us. All double entendre is of this 
ſort. The diſſoluteneſs of men's education al- 


lows them to be diverted with a kind of wit, 


which yet they have delicacy.enough io be ſhock» 

ed at, when it, comes from your mouths, or even 

, when you hear it without 7 and contempt. 
Virgin purity is of that del | 

cannot hear certain things without comam:nation. 

It is always in your power io avoid theſe. ' No 

man but a brute or a, fool will inſult a woman 


with converſation which he ſees gives her pain; 
nor will he dare to do it, if ſhe reient the injury 


with a becoming ſpirit, There is a. dignity. in 
- conſcious virtue which is able to awe the moſt 
« ſhameieſs and abandoned of men. | 
. You will be reproached perhaps with pruderv. 
«By prudery is uſually meant an affectation of 
» delicacy : Now I do not with you to affect deli, 
-cacy z I with you to poſſeſs it: at any rate it is 
better to run the riſk of being thought ridiculous 
than diſguſting. | 2 


The men Will complain of youf reſerve. They 


will aſſure you that a franker behavigur would 


make you more amiable. But, truſt me, they 


are not ſincere when they tell you ſo. I acknow- 
ledge, that on ſome occaſions it might render you 
more a ble as companions, but it would make 
you lels. amiable as women—an important diſ- 


5 pnction, which many of your ſex are not aware of. 
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After all, I wiſh you to have great eaſe 2 


neſs in your converſation ; I only point out ſome 
confideratians which ought to regulate your beha- 
viour in that reſpect. | 
Have a ſacred regard to truth. Lying is a 
mean and deſpicable vice. I have known ſome - 
women of excellent parts, who were ſo much ad- 
dicted to it, that they could not be truſted in the 
relation of any ſtory, eſpecially if it contained 
any thing of the marvellous, or if they them» 
ſelves were the heroines of the tale. This weak- 
neſs did not proceed from a bad heart, but was 
merely the effect of vanity, or an unbridled ima- 
gination. I do not mean to cenſure that lively em- 
belliſhment of a humorous ſtory, which is only 
intended to promote innocent mirth. , *' 
There is a certain gentleneſs of ſpirit and man- 
ners extremely engaging in your ſex ; not that 
indiſcriminate attention, that unmeaning ſimper, 
which ſmiles on all alike. This ariſes either 
from an affectation of ſoftneſs, or from perfect 
inſipidity. | 
There js a ſpecies of refinement in luxury, juſt 
beginning to prevail among the gentlemen of this 
country, to which our ladies are yet as great 
ſtrangers as any women upon earth; I hopg, for 
the honour of the ſex, they may ever continue 
ſo; [ mean, the luxury of eating. It is a del- 
praby ſelfiſh vice in men, but in your ſex it is 
yond expreſſion indelicate and diſguſting, = 
Every one, who remembers a few years back, 
is ſenſible of a very ſtriking change in the atten- 
tion and reſpect formerly paid by the gentlemen 
to the ladies; their drawing-rcoms are deſerted, 
and after dinner ard ſupper the gentlemen are 
N till they retire. How they came to 
loſe this reſpect, which nature and politeneſs ſo 


o 
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Well entitle them to, I ſhall not here particularly 


inquire, The revolutions of manners in any coun- 
try depend on cauſes very various and complicat- 


ccd. I ſhall. _ obſerve, that the behaviour'of 
je 


the ladies in the laſt age was very reſerved and 
ſtately. It would now be reckoned ridiculouſly 


ſtiff and formal, Whatever it was, it had cer- 


tainly the effect of making them more reſpected. 
A fine woman, like other fine things in nature, 
has her proper point of view, from which ſhe 
may be ſeen to nioſt advantage. To fix this point 
requires great judgement, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart. By the preſent mode 
of female manners, the ladies ſeem to expect 
that they ſhall regain their afcendency over us, 
by the fulleſt diſplay of their perſonal charms, 


by being always in our eye at public places, by 


_tolly of this expectation and conduct. 


converſing with us with the ſame unreſerved free- 
dom as we do with one another; in ſhort, by 
reſembling us as nearly as they pofſibly can.— | 
But a little time and experience will ſhow 

The power of a fine woman over the hearts of 
men, of men of the fineſt parts, is even * 
what ſhe conceives. They are ſenſible of the 
pleaſing illuſion, but they cannot, nor do they wiſh 
to diſſolve it. But if ſhe is determined to diſpel 


the charm, it certainly is in her power; ſhe may 


ſoon reduce the angel to a very ordinary girl. 
There is a native dignity in ingenuous modeſty 

to be expected in your ſex, which is your natural 

protection from the familiarities of the men, and 


| Which you ſhould feel previous to the reflection 


* 


that u is your intereſt to keep yourſelves ſacred 
from all perſonal freedoms; The many name- 
leſs charms and endearments of beauty ſhould be 
rrſerved to bleſs the arms of the happy man to 
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whom you give your heart, but who, if he has 
the leaſt delicacy, will deipiſe them if he knows 
that they have been proſtituted to fifty men before 
him. e ſentiment, that a woman may al. 
low all innocent freedoms, provided her virtue 
is ſecure, is both groſsly indelicate and dangerous, 
and has proved fatal to many of your ſex. 

Let me now recommend to your attention that 
elegance, which is not ſo much a quality itſelf, as 
the high poliſh of every other. It is what diffuſes 
an ineffable grace over every look, every motion, 
every ſentence you utter; it gives that charm to 
beauty, without which it generally fails to pleaſe. 


It is partly a perſonal quality, in which reſpect it is 


the gift of nature; but I ſpeak of it F 
as a quality of the mind. In a word, it is the 
perfection of taſte in life and manners z— every 
virtue and every excellency in their moſt graceful 
and amiable forms. ; 
You way perhaps think that I want to throw 
every [park of nature out of your compoſition, 
and to make youentirely artificial. Far from it. 
I wiſh you to poſſeſs the moſt perfect ſimplicit 
of heart and manners. I think you may bolſaſs 
dignity without pride, affability without mean- 
neſs, and ſimple elegance without affectation. 
Milton had my idea, when he ſays of Eve, 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every geſture dignity and love, |; 


 AMUSEMENTS.., 8 8 


Evxkv period of life has amuſements which 
Lare natural and proper to it. You may in- 
dulge the variety of your taſtes in theſe, while 
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you keep within the bounds of that propriety 
Shich Ia ſuitable r 
Some amuſements are conducive to health, as 
various kinds of exerciſe; ſome are connected 
with qualities really uſeful, as different kinds of 
women's work, and all the domeſtic concerns of a 
family ; ſome are elegant accompliſhments, as 
drets, dancing, muſic, and drawing. Such books 
as improve your underſtanding, enlarge your 
knowledge, and cultivate your taſte, may be con- 
ſidered in a higher point of view than mere amuſe. 
ments. There are a variety of others, which are 
neither uſeful nor ornamental, ſuch as play of 
different kinds. | N 
I would particularly recommend to you thoſe 
exerciſes that oblige you to be much abroad in 
the open air, ſuch as walking and riding on horſe- 
back. This will give vigour to your conſtitutions, 
and a bloom to your complexlons. If you'ac- 
cuſtom yourſelves to go abrqad always in chairs 
and carriages, you will ſoon become ſo enervated, 
as to be unable io go out of doors without them. 
They are like molt articles of luxury, uteful and 
agreeable when judiciouſy uſed ; but when made 
habitual, they become both inſipid and pernicious, 
An attention to your health is a duty you owe 
to yourſelves and to your friends. Bad. health 
ſeldom fails to have an influence on the ſpirits and 
temper. The fineſt geniuſes, the moſt delicate 
minds, have ve.y trequently a correipondent de- 
licacy of bodily conſtizution, wh ch they are too 
apt to neglect. Their luxury lies in reading and 
late hours, equal enemies to health and beauty, 


But though good health be one of the greateſt | 


bleings of lite, never make a boaſt of it, but 
enjoy t im grateful ſilence. We fo natural:y al- 
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ſociate the idea of female ſoftneſs and delicacy 


with a correſpondent delicacy of conſtitution, that 
when a woman ſpeaks of her. great ſtrength, her 
extraordinary appetite, her ability to bear exceſ- 
five fatigue, we recoil at the deſcription in a way 
ſhe is little aware of. wy 


The intention of your being taught needle. - 


work, knitting, and ſuch like, is not on account 
of the intrinfic-value of all you can do with your 
hands, which is trifling, but to enable you to 
judge more perfectly of that kind of work, and 
to direct the execution of it in others. Another 

incipal end is to enable you to fill up, in a to- 
erably agreeable way, fome of the many folitary 
hours you muſt neceffarily paſs at home, It is a 
great article in the happineſs of life, to have your 
pleaſures as independent of others as Po ible. 
By continually gadding abroad in ſearch of amuſe · 
ment, you loſe the reſpect of all your acquain- 
tances, whom you oppreſs with thoſe viſits, 
which, by a'more difcreet management, might 
have heen courted. 


The domeſtic cxconomy of a family is entirely 


a woman's province, and furniſhes a variety of 
ſubjects for the exertion both of good ſenſe and 
good taſte, If you eyer come to have the charge 
of a family, it ought to engage much of your 
time and attention; nor can you be excuſed from 
this by any extent of fortune, though with a 
narrow one the ruin that follows the neglect of it 
may be more immediate. 

am at the greateſt loſs what to adviſe you in 


regard to books. There is no impropriety in 


your reading hiſtory, or cultivating any art or 
ſcience to which genius or accident lead you. 
The whole volume of _— hes open tq yonr 


1 
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eye, and furniſhes an. infinite variety of entertain* 
ment. If I was ſure that Nature had given you 
ſuch ſtrong principles of taſte and ſentiment as 
would remain with you, and influence your fu- 
ture conduct, with the utmoſt pleaſure would I 
endeavour to diiect your reading in ſuch a way as 
might form that taſte to the utmoſt perfection f 
truth and elegance. But when I reflect how 
eaſy it is to warm a girl's imagination, aud how 
difficult deeply and permanently to affe& her 
heart; how readily ſhe enters into every refine. 
men: of ſentiment, and how eaſily ſhe can ſacri- 
fice them to vanity or convenience; I think 1 
may very probably do you an injury by arti- 
ficially creating a taſte, which, if Nature never 
gave it you, would only ſerve to embarraſs your 
uture conduct, I do not want to make you any 
thing: I want to know what Nature has made 
you, and to perfect you on her plan. I do not 
wiſh you to have ſentiments] that might perplex 
you; I wiſh you to have ſentiments that may 
uniformly and ſteadily guide you, and ſuch as 
. your hearts ſo thoroughly approve, that you 
would not forego them 2 any conſideration this 
world could offer. ; | 
Dreſs is an important article in female life. 
The love of dreſs is natural to you, and therefore 
it is proper and reaſonable. Good ſenſe will re- 
gulate your expence in it, and good taſte will di- 
rect you to dreſs in ſuch a way as to conceal any 
blemiſhes, and ſet off your beauties, if you have 
any, to the greateſt advantage. But much delica- 
cy and judgement are required in the application 
of this rule. A fine woman ſhews her charms 
to moſt advantage, When ſhe ſeems molt to con- 


ceal them, The fineſt boſom in nature is not ſo 
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fine as — imagination forms. The moſt perſec᷑t 
elegance of dreſs appears always the moſt eaſy, 
and the leaſt Kudie. . ; n 

Do not confine your attention to dreſs to your 
public appearances. Accuſtom yourſelves to-an 
habitual neatneſs, ſo that in the moſt careleſs un- 
dreſs, in your moſt unguarded hours, you may 
have no reaſon to be aſhamed of your appearance, 
You will not cafily believe how much we conſider” 
your dreſs as expreſſive of your characters. Va- 
nity, 8 ſlovenlineſs, folly, appear through 
it. An elegant ſimplicity is an equal proof of 
taſte and delten . | 1 

In dancing, ＋. principal points you are to at- 
tend to are eaſe and gruce.: I — have you to 
dance with ſpirit; but never allow yourſelves to 
be ſo far tranſported with mirth, as to forget the 
delicacy of your ſex. Many a girl dancing in 
the gaiety and innocence of her heart, 1s thought 
to diſcover a ſpirit ſhe httle dreams of. 

I know no entertainment that gives ſuch plea. | 
ſure to any perſon of ſentiment or humour, as 
the theatre, But I am ſorry to ſay there are few 
Engliſh comedies à lady can ſee, without a ſhock 
to delicacy, * You will not readily ſuſpect the 
comments gentlemen make on your behaviour 
on ſuch occaſions. Men are often belt acquainted 
with the moſt worthleſs of your ſex, aud from 
them too readily form their judgement of the 
eſt, A virtnous girl often hears very indelicate 
things with a countenance no-wiſe embarraſſed, 
becauſe in truth ſhe does not underſtand them, 
Yet this is, moſt ungenerouſly, aſcribed to that 
command of features, and that ready preſence of 
mind, which you are thought to poſſeſs in a de- 
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far beyond us; or, by ſtill more malignant 
Werten, 10 aſcribed to * effrontery. 
Sometimes a girl laughs with all the ſimplicity 
of unſuſpecting innocence, for no other reaſon 
but being infected with other people's laughing; 
ſhe is then believed to know more than ſhe ſhould 
do. If ſhe does happep to underſtand an impro. 
per thing, ſhe ſuffers a very complicated diſtreſs : 
ſhe feels her modeſty hurt in rhe moſt ſenſible 
manner, and at the ſame time is aſhamed of ap- 
pearing conſcious of the injury, The only way 
to avoid theſe inconveniencies, is never to go to 
a play that is particularly offenſive to delicacy, 
Tragedy ſubjects you to no ſuch diſtreſs.— Its ſor- 
rows will ſoften and ennoble your hearts. 
I need ſay little about gaming, the ladies in 
this country being as yet almoſt ſtrangers to it. 
It is a ruinous and incurable vice; and as it leads 
to all the ſelfiſh and turbulent paſſions, is peculi - 
arly odious in your ſex, I have no objection to 
your playing a little at any kind of game, as a 
variety in your amuſements, provided that what 
you can poſſibly loſe is ſuch a trifle as can neither 
intereſt you, nor hurt you. 3 
In this, as well as in all important points of 
conduct, ſhew a determined reſolution and ſtea- 
dineſs, This ie not in the leaſt. ir. conſiſtent 
with that ſoftneſs and gentleneſs ſo amiable in 
your ſex. On the contrary, it gives that ſpirit 
to a mild and ſweet diſpoſition, without which 
it is apt to degenerate into infipidity. It makes 
you reſpectable in your own eyes, and dignikies 
you in ours, 1 
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THE luxury and diſſipation that prevails in 
genteel life, as it carrupts the heart in many 
reſpects, fo it renders it mcapable of warm, ſin- 
cere, and ſteady friendſhip, A happy choice of 
friends will be of the utmoſt conſequence to 
you, as they may aſſiſt you by their advice and 
good offices. But the immediate gratification 
which friendſhip affords to a warm, open, and 
ingenuous heart, is of itſelf a ſufficient motive to 
court it. b 
In the choice of your friends, haye yaur prin- 
cipal regard to goodneſs of heart and fidelity. 
If they alſo poſt-ſs taſte and genius, that will 
ſtill make them more agrerable and uſeful com» 


panions. Yoy have particular reaſon to place 


confidence in thoſe who have ſhewn affeRion tor 
you in your early days, when you were incapable 
of making them any return. This is au obliga* 
tion for which you cannot be tod grateful, When 
you read this, you will natwally think of your 
mother's friend, to whom you owe ſo much. 

If you have the good fartune to meet with any 
who 7 a the name of friends, unboſom your- 
ſelf to them with the moſt unſuſpicious confi- 
depce. It is one of the world's maxims, never 
to truſt any perſon with a ſecret, the diſcovery 
of which could give you any pain; but it is the 
maxim of a little mind and a cold heart, unleſs 
v here it is the effect of frequent r 
and bad uſage, An open temper, if reſtrained 
þut by tolerable prudence, will make you, on the 
whole, much happier you a reſerved ſuſpicious 
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one, although you may ſometimes ſuffer by it, 
Coldneis and diſtruſt are but the too certain con- 
ſequences of age and experience; but they are 
— 7 feelings, and need not be anticipated 
before their time. N alt © 

But however open you may be in talking of 
your affairs, never diſcloſe the ſecrets of one 
friend to another, Theſe are ſecret depolits, which 
do not belong to you, nor have you any right to 
make uſe of them. , 

There is another caſe, in which I ſuſpeR it is 
proper to be ſecret, not ſo much from motives of 
ee as delicacy; I mran in love matters, 

hough a woman has no reaſon to be aſhamed 
of an attachment to a man of merit, yet Nature, 
whoſe authority is ſuperior to philoſophy, has 
annexed a ſenſe of ſhame to it, It is even long 
before a woman of delicacy dares avow to her 
own heart that ſhe loves; and when all the ſub. 
terfuges of ingenuity to conceal it from herſelf 
fail, ſhe feels a violence done both to her pride 
and to her modeſty, This, I ſhould imagine, 
muſt always be the caſe where ſhe is not ſure of 
a return to her attachment, 

In ſuch a ſituation, to lay the heart open to any 
perſon whatever, does not appear to me con- 
ſiſtent with the perfection of female delicacy, 
But perhaps l am in the wrong. At the ſame 
time I muſt. tell vou, that, in point of prudence, 
it concerns you to attend well to the conſequences 
of ſuch' a diſcovery, Thele ſecrets, however 
important in your own eſtimation, may appear 
very trifling to your friend, who poſſibly will not 
enter into your feelings, but may rather conſider 
them as a ſubject of pleaſantry. For this reaſon 
love ſecrets are of all others the worſt kept, 
But the conſequences to you may be very ſerious, 
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as no man of ſpirit and delicacy ever valued a 
heart much hackneyed in the ways of love, 

If, therefore, yon muſt have a friend to pour 
out your heart to, be fure of her honour and fe. 
crecy. Let her not be a married woman, eſpeci- 
ally if ſhe lives happily with her huſband, There 
are certain unguarded moments, in which ſuch a 
woman, though the beſt and worthieſt pf her ſex, 
may let hints eſcape, which at other times, or to 
any other perſon than her huſband, ſhe would be 
incapable of; nor will a huſband in this cafe feel 
himſelf under the ſame obligation of ſecrecy and 
honour, as if you had put your confidence origi- 
nally in himſelf, eſpecially on a ſubje& which the 
world is apt to treat ſo lightly, 

If all other circumſtances are equal, there are 
obvious advantages in your making friends of 
one another. The ties of blood, and your being 
ſo much united in one common intereſt, torm ah 
additional bond of union to your Friendſhip, If 
your brothers ſhould have the good fortune to 

ave hearts ſuſceptible of friendſhip, to, poſſeſs 


truth, honour, ſenſe, and delicacy of ſentiment, 


they are the fitteſt and moſt unexceptionable con- 
fidants. By placing confidence in them, you will 
receive every advamage which you could hope'for 
from the friendſhip of men, without any of the 
inconveniencies that attend ſuch connexions with 
our ſex. | 

Beware of making confidants of your ſervants, 
Dignity not properly underſtood very readily de- 
generates into pride, which enters into no friend- 
ihip, becauſe it cannot bear an equal, and is ſo 
fond of flattery as to graſp at it even from ſer- 
vants and dependants. The moſt intimate con- 
fidants, therefore, of proud people, are valets- 
de-chambre and waiting- women. Shew the ute 
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moſt humanity to your ſervanis; make thcip 
fituation as cqmfortable to them as poſſible: but 
if you make them your confjdants, you ſpoil 
them, and debalc yourſelves, * 
Never allow any perion, under the pretended 
ſanction of friendſhip, to be ſo familiar as to loſe 
a proper reipett to you, Never allow them to 
teaze you on any ſubject that is diſagreeable, or 
where you haye once taken your reſolution. Ma- 
ny will tell you, that this reſerve is inconſiſtent 
with the freedom which friendſhip allows; but a 
certain reſpect is as neceſſary in friendſhip as in 
love. Without it you TO liked as a child, 
but _ will never be beloved as an equal. 
* The temper and diſpoſition of the heart in your 
| ſex make you enter more readily and warmly into 
friendſhips than men. Your natural propenſity 
to it js ſo ſtrong, that you often run into intima- 


cies which you ſoon have ſufficient cauſe to re- 


nt of; and this makes yout triendſhips ſo very 
uctuating. 
Another great obſtacle to the ſincerity as well 
as ſteadineſs of your friendſhips, is the t 
elaſhing of your intereſts in the purſuits of love, 


ambition, or vanity. For theſe reaſons, it would. 


appear at firſt view more eligible for you to con- 
tract your friendſhips wich the men. Among 
other obvious advantages of an eaſy intercourie 
between the two ſexes, it occaſions an emulation 
and exertion in each to excel and be agreeable : 
hente their reſpective excellencies are mutually 
communicated and blended, As their intereſts in 
no' degree interfere, there can be no foundation 
for jealouſy, or ſuſpiciop af rivalſhip, The 
friendſhip of a man for a woman is always blend» 
ed with tenderneſs, which he never fegls for one 


of his ou ſex, even where love is in no degree 
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concerned : Beſides, we are conſcious of a na- 
tural title you have to our protection and good 
offices, and therefore we feel an additional obli- 
ation of honour to ſerve you, and to obſerve an 
inviolable ſecrecy, whenever you confide in us. 
But apply theſe obſervations with great caution. 
Thouſands of women ot the beſt hearts and fineſt 
have been ruined by men who approach 
them under the ſpecious name of friendſhip. Bur 
ſuppoſing a man to have the moſt undoubted ho- 
nour, yet his friendſhip to a woman is ſo near 
a-kin to love, that if ſhe be very agreeable in her 
perſon, ſhe will probably very ſoon find a lover, 
where ſhe only wiſhed to meet a friend. Let me 
here, however, warn you againſt that weakneſs 
ſo common among vain women, the imagination 
that every man who takes particular notice of you 
is a lover. Nothing can expoſe you more to 11di- / 
cule than the taking up a man on the ſuſpicion of 
being your lover, who perhaps never once thought 
of you in that view, and giving yourſelves thoſe 
airs ſo common among all filly women on tuch 
occaſions, 58 — 
There is a kind of unmeaning gallantry much 
practiſed by ſome men, which, it you have any 
diſcernment, you will find really very harmleſs. 
Men ot this fort wlll attend you to public places, 
and be uſcful to you by a number of little obſer- 
vances, which thoſe of a ſuperior claſs do not ſo 
well underſtand, or have not leiſure to regard, 
or perhaps are too proud to ſubmit to. Look on 
the compliments of ſuch men as words of courſe, 
which they repeat to every agreeable woman of 
their acquaintance, There is a familiarity they 
are apt to aſſume, which a proper diguity in your 
behaviour will be eaſily able to check. ' 


* 
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- There is a different ſpecies of men whom you 


may like as agreeable companions, men of worth, 


taſte, and genius, whoſe converſation, in ſome 
reſpects, may be ſuperior to what you generally 
meet with among your own ſex, It will be 
fooliſh in you to deprive yourſelves of an uſeful 
and agreeable acquaintance, merely becauſe idle 

ple ſay he is your lover. Such a man may 
ike your company, without having any deſign 


- on your perſon. 


People whoſe ſentiments, and particularly whoſe 


taſtes correſpond, naturally like to aſſociate to- 


gether, although neither of them have the moſt 
diſtant view of any further connection. But as 


this ſimilarity of minds often gives riſe to a more 
tender attachment than friendſhip, it will be pru- 


dent to keep a watchtul eye over yourſelves, leſt 


, Your hearts become too far engaged before you 
are aware of it. At the ſame time, I do not 


think that your ſex, at leaft in this part of the 
world, have much of that ſeofibility which diſ- 
poſes to ſuch attachments. What is commonly 
called love among you is rather gratitude, and a 
partiality to the man who preters you to the reſt 


of pour ſex; and ſuch a man you often marry, 
wit 


little of either perſonal eſteem or affection. 
Indeed, without an unuſual ſhare of natural ſen- 


ſibility, and very peculiar good fortune, a Wo- 
man in this country his very little probability of 


marrying for love. 


It is a maxim laid down among you, and a 


very prudent one it is, That love is not to begin 
on your part, but is entirely to be the conſequence 
of aur attachment to you. Now, ſuppoſing a 


woman to have ſenſe arid taſte, ſhe w:ll not find 


many men to whom the can poſſibly be ſuppoſed 


” 


- 
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to bear any conſiderable ſhare of eſteem. Among 
theſe few it is very great chance if any of them 
diſtinguiſhes her- particularly. Love, \ at leaſt © 
with us, is exceedingly capricious, and will not 
always fix where reaſon ſays it ſhould. But ſup- 
poſing one of them ſhould become particularly 

attached to her, it is (till extremely unprobable 
that he ſhould be the man in the world her heart 
moſt approved of, | 

As, therefore, Nature has not given you that 
unlimited range in your choice which we enjoy, 
ſhe has wiſely and benevolently aſſigned to you a 
greater flexibility of taſte on this ſubje&. © Some 
agreeable qualities recommend a gentleman to 
your common good liking and friendſhip.” In 
the courſe of his acquaintance, he contracts an 
attachment to you, When you perceive it, it 
excites your gratitude ; this gratitude riſes into 
a preference, and this preference, perhaps at laft 
advances to lome degree of attachment, eſpecially 
if it meets with croſſes and difficulties ; for theſe, 
and a ſtate of ſuſpence, are very greatincitements 
to attachment, and are the food of love in both 
ſexes. If attachment was not excited in your 
ſex in this manner, there is not one of a million 
of you that could eyer marry with any degree of 
love. | f 

A man of taſte and delicacy marries a woman 
becauſe he lgv.s her more than any other. A 
woman of equal taſte and delicacy marries him 
becauſe ſhe eſteems him, and becauſe he gives her 
that preference. But it, a man unfortunately be- 
comes attached to a woman whole heart is ſecretly 
pre-engaged, his attachment, inſtead of obtain- 
ing a lunable return, is. particularly offenſive ; 
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and if he perſiſts to teaze her, he makes himſelf 
equally the object of her ſcorn and averſion. 
The effects of love among men are diverſified 
by their different tempers. An artful man may 
counterfeit every one ot them 1o eaſily as to im- 
poſe on a young girl of an open, generous, and 
jeeling heart, if the is not extremely on her guard, 
The fineft- parts in ſuch a girl may not always 
rove ſufficient for her ſecurity. The dark and 
| crooked paths of cunning are unſearchable and 
inconceivable to an honourable and elevated 
mind. 


I The following, I apprehend, are the moſt ge- 


nuine effects of an honourable paſſion among the 
men, and the moſt difficult to counterfeit. A 
man of delicacy often betrays his paſſion by his 
too great anxiety to conceal it, eſpecially if he 
has little hopes of tuccets. - True love, in all ty 
ſtages, ſeeks concealment, and never expect 
ſucceſs. It renders a men not only reſpe&ful, 
but umid tothe higheſt fer in his behaviour to 
the woman he loves. To conccal the awe he 
| ſtands in of her, he may ſometimes affect plea- 
ſantry, but it ius awkwardly on him, and he 
quickly relapſes into ſeriouſucis, if not into dul - 
neis. He magnifies all her real perfections in 
his imagination, and is either blind to her fail- 
ings, or converts them into beauties, Like a 
pe ſonconſeious of guilt, he is jealous that every 
'xy: cbierves his; and to avoid this, he ſhuns all 
the little obſervances, of common gallantry, ' 
His heart and his character will be improved in 
every raſpect by his attachment. His manners 
wHl become more gentle, and his converſation 
more / agreeable z but dithdence and. embarraſſ- 
ment will always make him appear 10 difacivan- 
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tage in the company of his miſtreſs. If the faſci- 
nation eontinue long, it will totally depreſs his 
ſpirit, and extinguiſh every active, vigorous, and 
manly principle of his mind. You will find this 
ſubjedt beautifully and pathetically painted in 
Thomſon's Spring. | We 

When you obſerve in a gentleman's behaviour 
theſe marks which I have deſcribed above, reflect 
ſeriouſly what you are to do, If his attachment 
is 2 ble to you, I leave you to do as nature, 

20d ſenſe, and delicacy ſhall direct you, If you 
ove him, Jet me adviſe you never to diſcover ta 


him the full extent of your love, no, not although 


ou marry him. That ſufficiently ſhews your 
— which is all he is intitled to — 
If he has delicacy, he will aſk. for no ſtronger 
proof of your affection for your ſake; if he bas 
ſenſe, he will not aſk it for his own. This is an 
unpleaſant truth, but it is my duty to let ou 
know it. Violent love cannot ſubſiſt, at ſat 
cannot be expreſſed, for any time together on 
both fides ; otherwiſe the certain coplequence, 
however concealed; is latiety and diſguſt. Na- 
ture in this caſe bas laid the reſerve on you, 

If you fee eyident proafs of a gen leman's at- 
tachment, and are detetmiped to ſhut your heart 
againſt him, as you ever hope to be uſc witk 
generoſity dy the perion who ſhall engage your: . 
own heart, teat him bopourably and hymanely, -: 


Do not let him linger in a miſerable ſuſpenſe, but 


beangions to let him know your ſentiments with 
regard to him. | | 


However people's hearts may deceiye them, 


there is ſcarcely n perſon chat can love for any time 

without at leaſt tome diſtant hope of ſucceſs, If 

yeu really wiſn to undeceive a lover; you my do 
. E A 
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it in a variety of ways. There is a certain ſpecies 
of eaſy familiarity in your behaviour which may 
ſatisfy him, if he has any diſcernment left, that 
he has nothing to hope for. But perhaps your 
particular temper may not admit of this: you 
may eaſily ſhew that you want to avoid his com- 
pany ; but if he is a man whole friendſhip you 
wiſh to preſerve, you may not chuſe this method, 
becauſe then you Joſe him in every capacity, 
You may get a common friend to explain matters 
to him, or fall on many other devices, if 2 are 
&rioufly anxious to put him out of ſuſpenſe. 

But if you are reſolved againſt every ſuch me- 
thod, atleaſt do not ſhun opportunities of lettin 
him explain himſelf, If you do this, you a 
barbaroufly and unjuſtly; If he brings you io an 
explavation, give him a polite, but reſolute and 
deciſive anſwer, In whatever way you! convey 
your ſentiments to him, if he is a man of Tpirit 
and delicacy, he will give you no further trou- 
ble, nor apply to your friends for their interceſ. 
ſion. This laſt is a method of courtſhip which 
every man of ſpirit will diſdain. He will never 
whine nor ſue for your pity : That would morti- 
fy him almoſt-as much as your ſeaxgn. In ſhort, 
you may poſſibly break ſuch a heart, "bus. you can 
never bend it. Great pride always accompanies 
delicacy, however conttaled under the appear. 
\ of the utmoſt gentleneſs and modeſty, and 

is the paſſion of all others the moſt difficult to 
sonquer. Ls | | e i / 

' {There is a caſe where a woman may coquette 
juſtifiably to the utmoſt verge which her con- 
{cience will allow. It is where a gentleman pur- 


potely declines to make his addreſſes, till ſuch / 
Lyne as he thinks himſelf perfettiy fure of her 
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' conſent. This at bottom is intended to force a 


woman to give up the 1 privilege of her 
ſex, the privilege of refuſing z it is intended to 
force her to explain herſelf, in effect, before the 
gentleman deigns to do it, and by this means to 
oblige her to violate the modeſty and delicacy of 
her - and to invert the cleareft order of nature. 
All this ſacrifice is propoſed to be made merely to 
gratify a moſt deſpicable vanity in a man, who 
would degrade the very woman whom: he wiſhes 
to make his wife. | u 
It is of great importance to diſtinguiſh whether 


a gentleman, who has the appearance of being 


your lover, delays to ſpeak. explicitly, from the 
motive I have mentioned, or from-a diffidence 
inſeparable from true attachment. In the one 
cafe, you can ſcarcely uſe him too. ill; in the 
other, you ought to ule. him with great kindneſs : 
and the. greateſt kindneſs; you can ſh: him, if 
you are. determined not to liſten to his addreſſes, 
is to let him know it as ſoon, as poſſible. - 
I know the many excuſes with which women 
endeavour to juſtify themſelves to the world, and 
to their own conſciences,, when they aft otberwiſe. 
Sometimes they plead i nce, or at leaſt un- 
certainty, of the gentleman's real ſentiments. 
That may ſometimes be the caſe. Sometimes 
they plead the decorum of their ſex, Which en- 
joins àn equal behaviour to all merf, and forbids 
them to conſider any man as a lover till he bas 
directly told them ſo. Perhaps few women carry 
their es of female delicacy and decorum ſo far 
as Ido. But I muſt ſay, you are not iptitled to 
plead the obligation of theſe virtues, in oppoſition 
to the ſuperior ones of gratitude, juſtice and hu- 
manity. The man is intitled to all theſe, who 
E 2 
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fers you to the reſt of your ſex, and haps 


- whole greatelt weakneſs is this very preference. 
The truth of the matter is, vanity, and the love 


of admiration, is fo preyailing a paſſipn among 


Fou, that . may be conſidered to make a very 


great ſacri 
every art of coquetry fai 
forces Jon to an explanation. Vou can be fond 


ce whenever you give up a lover, till 
s fo keep him, or till he 


of the love, when you are indifferent to, or even 
when you deſpiſe the lover. 

But the deepeſt and moſt artfu] coquetry is em- 
ployed by women of ſuperior taſte and tenſe, to 
engage and fix the heart of a man whom the 


world and whom they themſelyes eſteem, al. 
though they are firmly determined never to mar- 


him. But his converſatiocn amuſes them, and 


his attachment is the higheſt gratification to their 


yanity:: nay, they can ſometimes be gratified 


with the utter ruin of his fortune, fame and hap- 
pineſs. God forbid I ſhotild ever think fo of all 
Four ſex! I know many of them have princi- 
ples, have generoſity and dignity of foul that ele. 


vate them above the worthleſs vanity I have been 


ſpenking of. 

Such a woman, I am perſuaded, may always 
convert a lover, if ſhe cannot give him her affec- 
"tions, into a warm and ſteady friend, provided 
he is a man of ſenſe, reſolution and candour, 
If ſhe explains herlelf with a generous opennels 
and freedom, he mult feel the ſtroke as a man; 
" but he will Hkewile bear it as a man: what he 


ſuffers, he will ſuffer in ſilence. Every ſentiment 
of eſteem will remain; but love, though it re, 
quires very little food, and is eafily ſurfeited 


with too much, yet it requires ſome. He will 


view her in the light of a marricd woman; and 


A 
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though paſſion ſubſides, yet a man of a candid 
and generous heart always retains, a; tenderneſs 
for a woman he has once loved, and who has 
uſed him well, beyond what he feels for any 
other of her ſex. . © | « 

If he has nat confided his own ſecreg to any 
body, he has an undoubted title to aſk 7 not 
to diyulge it. If a woman chuſes to truſt any of 
her companions with ker qwn unfortunate at- 
tachments, ſhe may, as it is her own affair alone; 
but if ſhe has any generoſity or gratitude, ſhe 
will not betray a ſecret which does not belong to 
her, - | 

Male coquetry. is much more inexcuſable than 
female, as well as more pernicious ; but it. is 
rare in this country, Very few men will give 
themſelves the trouble to gain or retain any wa- 
man's atfections, unleſs they have views on them 
either of an honourable or diſhonourable kind. 
Men employed in the purſuits of bufineſs, am- 
bition or x; a will not give themſelves the 
trouble to engage a woman's affections, merely 
from the vanity of conqueſt, and of triymphi 
over the heart of an innocent and defercelcls 
girl. Beſides, people never value much what is 
entjrely in their power. A man of parts, ſenti- 
ment and addreſs, if he lays aſide all regard to 
truth and humanity, may engage the hearts of 
fifty women at the ſame time, and may likewiſe 
conduct h's coquetry with ſo much art, as to put 
it out of the power of any of them to 2 a 
ſingle expreſſion that could be ſaid to be directly 
expreſſive of love. 

This ambiguity of behaviour, this art of keep- 
ing one in ſulpenſe, is the great ſecret of coquetry 
in both ſexes, It is the more cruel in us, be- 
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cauſe we can carry it what, length we pleaſe, and 
continue it as long as we' pleaſe, without your 
being ſo much as at liberty to complain or ex- 
— 3 whereas we can break our chain, and 

orce you to explain, whenever we become im- 
patient of our ſituation, _ 

I have infiſted the more particularl on this 
ſubject of courtſhip, bEuſe it may moſt readily 
happen to you at that early period of life when 
you can have little experience or knowledge of 
the world; when your paſſions are warm, and 
your judgments not arrived at ſuch full — 
as to be able to correct them. I wiſh you to poſleſx 
ſuch high principles of honour and generoſity as 
will render you incapable of deceiving, and at 
the ſame time to poſſeſs that acute diſcernment 
which may ſecure you againſt being deceived, 

A woman, in this country, may eaſily prevent 
the firſt impreſſions of love; and every motive ef 
po, and delicacy ſnould make her guard her 

eart againſt them, till fuch time as ſhe has re- 
ceived the moſt convincing proofs of the attach- 
ment of a man of ſuch merit, as will juſtify a 
reciprocal ſegard. Your hearts indeed may be 
ſhut inflexibly and permanently againſt all the 
merit a man can poſſeſs, That may be yout mis- 
fortune, but cannot be your fault. In ſuch a 
ſituation, you would be equally unjuſt to your- 
ſelf and your lover, if you gave him your hand 
when your heart revolted againſt him, - But mi- 
ſerable will be your fate, if you allow an attach- 
ment to ſteal on you before you are ſure ot a re- 
turn; or, what 1s infinitely worſe, where there 
are wanting thoſe qualities which alone can en- 
ure happineſs in a married ſtate, | 
1 know nothing that renders a woman more 
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deſpicable, than her thinking it eſſential to hap- 
pineſs to be married. Beſides the groſs Fer pp 
of the ſentiment, it is a falſe one, as thouſands 
of women have experienced, But if it was true, 
the belief that it is fo, and the conſequent impa- 
ticnce to he married, is the moſt effe&tual way to 
prevent it. f age 

Vou muſt not think from this that I do not 
wiſh you to marry.; on the contrary, I am of 
opinion, that you may attain a ſuperior, degree 
of happineſs in a married ſtate, to what you can 
poſſibly find in any other. I know the forlorn 
and unprotected ſituation of an ald maid, - the 
chagrin and peeviſhneſs which are apt to infect 
their tempers, and the great difficulty of making 
a tranſition, with dignity and cheerfalneſs, from 
the period of youth, beauty, admiration and re- 
ſpe, into the calm, filent, unnoticed retreat of 
declining years. i. bhp 

I fre ſome unmarried women, of active, vi- 
gorous minds, and great vivacity of ſpirits, de- 
grading themſelves ; ſometimes by entering into 
a diſſipated courſe of life, unſuitable to their 
years, and expoſing themſelves to the ridicule of 
girls, who might have heen their grand- children; 
lometimes by oppreſſing their acquaintances by 
impertinent intruſions into their private affairs; 


and ſometimes by being the propagators of ſcan- 


dal and defamation, All this is owing to an 
exuberant activity of ſpirit, which, if it bad 
found employment at home, would have rendered 
them reſpectable and uſeful members of ſociety. 

I fee other women, in the ſame ſituation, gen- 
tle, 'modeſt, bleſſed with ſenſe, taſte, delicacy, 
and every milder feminine virtue. of the heart, 
but of weak ſpirits, baſhful, and timid F I ſee 
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| ſuch women ſinking into obſcurity and inſigni- 
ficance, and radually loſing every elegant accom- 
pliſhmient ; for this evident reaſon, that they are 
not united to à partner who has ſenſe, and worth, 
and taſte, to know. their value; one who is able 
to draw forth their concealed qualitics, and ſhew 
them to advantage; who can give that ſupport 
to their feeble ſpirits which they ſtand ſo much in 
need of and who, by his affeftion and tender- 
"neſs, might make ſuch 4 woman happy in exerts 
in every talent, and accompliſhing herſelf in 
every elegant art that could contribute to his amule- 
4 
I ſhort, I am of opinion, that a married ſtate, 
jf entered into from proper motives of eiteem-and 
affection, will be the happieſt for yourſelves, 
make you moſt reſpect able in the eyes of the world, 
and the moſt uſeful members of ſocięty: but! 
confeſs I am not enough of a Patriot to wiſh you 
to marry for the good of the public ;-e1 wiſh 
you to marry for po other reaſon but to make 
[yourſelves lappier. When I am fo particular in 
my advices abcut your conduct, I own my heart 
heats with the fond hope of making you worthy 
theattachment of men who will deſerye you, and 
be ſenſible of your merit. But Heaven forbid 
you ſhould eyer relinquiſh the eale and ingepen- 
dence of a ſingle life, to become the ſlaves of a 
Hol or aſtyrant's caprice. : 
Ass theſe have always been my ſentiments, I 
mall do you but juſtice, when J leave you in ſuch 
mdependent circumſtances as may lay you under 
nc temptation to do from neceſſity what you would 
never do from choice. This will likewiſe ſave 
E from that cruel morti ficat on to a woman ot 
pu it, the ſuſpicion that a gentleman thinks he 
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does you an honour or a favour when he aſks you 
for his wife, n 

If I liye till you arrive at that age when you 
ſhall be capable to judge for yourſelves, and de 
not ſtrangely alter my ſentiments, I ſhall a& to- 
wards you in a very different manner from what 
moſt parents do, My opinion has always been, 
that when chat period arrives, the parental autho-—- 
rity ceaſes. | x 

I hope I ſhall always treat you with that afec. 
tion and eaſy confidence Which may diſpoſe you 
to look on me as your friend ; in that capacity 
alone I ſhall think niyſelf imitled to give you my 
opinion; in the doing of which, I ſhould think 
myſelf highly criminal, if I did not to the utmoſt 
of my power endeavour to diveſt myſelf of all 
perſonal vanity, and all prejudices in favour of 
my particular taſte, If you did not chuſe to 
follow my advice, I ſhould not on that account - 
ceaſe to love you as my children: though my 
right to your obedience was expired, yet I ſhould 
think ngthing could releaſe me from the ties of 
nature and humanity. 

You may perhaps imagine, that the reſerved 
behaviour which I recommend to you, and your 
appearing ſeldom at public places, muſt cut off 
all opportunities of your being acquainted with 
gentlemen ; I am very far from intending this. 
I adviſe you to no reſerve, but what will render 
you more reſpected and beloved by our ſex. 1 
do not think public places ſuited to make people 
acquainted together; they can only he diſtin- 
guiſhed there by their looks and external behavi- 
our; but it is in private companies alone where 
you can expect eaſy and agreeable converſation, 
which J ſhould never wiſh you to declines If 
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© you do not allow gentlemen to become acquainted 
with you, you can never expect to marry with 
attachment on either ſide— Love is very Udon 
produced at firſt ſight, at leaſt it muſt have, in 
that caſe, a "oy unjuſtifiable foundation, True 
love is founded on eſteem, in a, correſpondence 
of taſtes — ſentiments, and Reals on the heart 
-Fpercedtibie. f 
3 2 . = advice I ſhall leave you, to which 
1 your particular attention: — Before yeur 
affections come to be in the leaſt engaged to any Nini 
man, examine your tempers, your taſtes, and na 
your hearts, very ſeverely, and ſettle in your own I... 
minds, what ate the requiſites to your happineſs the 
in a married ſtate; and, as it is almoſt impoſſi · Nie. 
ble that you ſhould get every thing you wiſh, Ml. | 
come to a ſteady determination what you are to bat 
"conſider as eſſentjal, and what may be ſacrificed, Ine. 
If you have hearts diſpoſed by nature for love nd 
and friendſhip, and dalle thoſe feelings which Nor 
enable you to enter into all the refinements and u 
delicacies of theſe attachments, conſider well, 
for Heaven's ſake, and as you value your future 
happineſs, before you give them any indulgence. 
If you” have the misfortune (for a very great 
© misfortune it commonly is to your ſex) to have 
ſuch a temper and ſuch ſentiments deeply rooted 
in you, if you have ſpirit and reſolution to reſiſt 
the ſolicitations of vanity, the perſecution, of 
friends (for vou will have loſt the only friend that 
would never perſecute you), and can ſupport the 
proſpect of the many inconveniencies attending 
the ſtate of an old maid, which I formerly point- 
ed out, then you may indulge yourſelves in that 
kind of ſentimental reading and converlatign 
which is moſt correſpondent to your feclings, 
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But if you find on a ſtrict ſelf. examination 
hat marriage is abſolutely eſſential to your hap- 


ed pineſs, keep the ſecret inviolable in your own 
th Nboſoms, for the reaſons I formerly mentioned; 


mM put (ſhun as you would do the molt fatal poiſon, 


in all that ſpecies of reading and converſation which 


ens the heart, and raiſes the taſte above the level 
of common life; if yon do otherwiſe, conſider 
the teri ĩhle conflict of paſſions this may afterwards 
aiſe in your breaſts. | 3 
If this refinement once takes deep root in your 
inds, and you do not obey its dictates, but 
narry from vulgar and mercenary views, you 


A Fmay never be able to eradicate it entirely, and 
1s When it will embitter all your married days. In- 
1+ Wicad of meeting with ſenſe, delicacy, tenderneſs, ' 
, lover, a friend, an equal companion, in a huſ- 
o band, you may be tired with infipidity and dul- 
dl, Wrets ; ked with indelicacy, or mortified by 
0 ndifference. You will find none to compaſſionate, 


vr even underſtand your ſufferings; for your 


you as much money for your clothes, perſonal 
pence, and domeſtic neceſſaries, as is ſuitable 
o their fortunes. The world would therefore 
look on you as unreaſonable women, and that 
lid not deſerve to be happy, if * were not ſo. 


ou to make all your reading and amuſements of 
uch a kind, as do not affect the heart nor the 
magination, except in the way of wit or humour. 

I have no view by theſe advices to lead your 
altes; T'only want to perſuade you of the neceſ- 


*w@ ww I 3 i*4 $ $5058 


ty of knowing your own minds, which, though 


varms the imagination, which engages and fof- 


-- 


uſbands may not uſe you cruelly, and may give 


o avoid theſe complicated evils, if you are de- 
erminetl at all events to marry, I would adviſe _ 
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ſeemingly very eaſy, is what your ſex ſeldom at- 
tain on many important occaſions in life, but 
particularly on this of which I am, ſpeaking. 
There is not a quality I more anxioufly wiſh 
you to poſſeſs, than that collective deciſive ſpi. 
rit, which reſts on itſelf, which enables you 
to ſee where your true happineſs lies, and to pur- 
ſue it with the maſt determined reſolution. In 
matters of buſineſs, follow the advice of thoſe 
who know them better than yourſelves, and in 
whoſe integrity you can confide ; but in matters 
of taſte, that depend on your own feelings, con- 
ſult no one friend whatever, but conſult your own 
„ p 

If a'gentleman makes his addrefles to you, or 
gies you reaſon to believe he will do ſo, before 


and family's whether it is diſtinguiſhed for, parts 
and worth, 


brings, are your aim, it is not ſuthcient that the 
ſettlements of a jointure an- children's proviſions 
be ample, and properly ſecured ; it as negefary 
that you ſhould enjoy the fortune during your 
own life. The principal ſecurity you can have 


ier this will depend on your marrying 2 good- 
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natured, generous man, who deſpiſes money, 
and who will let you live where you can beſt enjoy 
that pleaſure,” that pomp and parade of life, for 
which you married him, | 

From what I have ſaid, you will eaſily ſee that 
I could never pretend to adviſe whom you ſhould 
marry z but I can with great confidence adviſe 
whom you ſhould not marry.- | 

Avoid a companion that may entail any heredi- 
tary diſeaſe on your poſterity, particularly (that 
moſt dreadful of all human calamities) madneſs. 
It is the height of imprudence to run into ſuch a 
danger, and, in my opinion, highly criminal. 

Do not marry a fool; he is the moſt intractable 
of all annals; he is led by his paſſions and ca- 
prices, and is incapable of hearing the voice of 
reaſon, It may probably too hurt your vanity 
to have huſbands for whom you have reaſon to 


-bluſk and tremble every time they open their lips 


in company. But the worſt cireuniſtance that 
attends a fool, is his conſtant jealouſy of his wife 
being thought to govern him. This renders it 
impoſſible. to tad him, and he is continually 
doing abſurd and diſagreeable things, for no other 
reaſun but to ſhew he dares do them. 

A rake is always a ſuſpicious huſband, becauſe” 
he has only known the moſt worthleſs of your 
lex, He likewiſe entails the worſt diſeaſes on his 
wife and children, if he has the misfortune to 
have any, : nne 10 h 

If you have a ſenſe of religion yourſelves, do 
not think of knſbands who have none, If they 
have tolerahle underſtandings, they will be glad 
that you have relig:on, for their on ſakes, and e 
for the ſake of their families; but it will ſink you 
in their eſteen. If ney are weak men, they will 
| F 
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be continually teazing and ſhocking you about 
your principles. —If you have children, you will 
| ſuffer the moſt bitter diſtreſs, in ſeeing all your 
endeavoyrs to form their minds to virtue and 
piety, ol your endeavours to ſecure their preſent 
and eterual happineſs, fruſtrated and turned into 
ridicule, | | 

As I look on your choice of à huſband to be 
of the greateſt conſequence to your happineſs, I 
hope you will make it with the utmoſt circum - 
ſpection. Do not give way to a ſudden fally of 
paſſion, and dignity it with the name of love.— 
Genuine love is not founded in caprice; it is 
founded in nature, on honourable views, on vir- 
tue, on ſimilarity of taſtes and ſympathy of ſouls. 

If you have theſe ſentiments, you will never 
marry any one, when yon are not in that ſituation, 
in point of, fortune, which is neceſſary to the 
happineſs of either of you. What that compe- 
tency may be, can on — determined by your 
own taſtes. It would be ungenerous in you to 
take advantage of a lover's attachment, to plunge 
him into diſtreſs; and if he has any honour, no 
perſonal gratification will ever tempt him to enter 
into any connection which will render you un- 
happy - If you have as much between you as to 
fatisfy all your. demands, it is ſufficient. | 

I ſhall conclude with endeavouring to remove 
a difficulty which muſt naturally occur to ny 
woman of reflection on the ſubject of marriage. 
What is to become of all. thoſe refinements of 
delicacy, that dignity of manners, which check - 
ed all. familiarities, and ſuſpended deſire in re- 
ſpectful and awful admiration ? In anſwer to this, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that if motives of intereſt 
or; varity have had any ſhare in your reſo | 
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to marry, none of theſe chimerical notions will 
give you any pain ; nay, they will very quickly 
appear as ridiculous in your own eyes, as they 
i obably always did in the eyes of your huſbands. 
i| hey have been ſentiments which have floated in 
ou W but haye never reached your 
rts. But if theſe ſentiments have been truly 
envine, and if have had the fingular happy 
ate to attach thoſe who under them, you 
have no reaſon to be afraid, 

Marriage, indeed, will at once diſpel the en- 
chantment raiſed by external beauty; but the 
virtues and graces that firſt warmed the heart, 
that reſerve and delicacy ' which always left the 
lover ſomething further to wiſh, and often made 
him doubtful of your ſenſibility or attachment, 
may and ought ever to remain. The tumult of 
paſſion will neceſſarily ſubſide; but it will be 
ſucceeded by an endearment, that effects the 
heart in a more equal, more ſenſible, and tender 
manner. But I muſt check myſelf, and not in- 
dulge in deſcriptions that may miſlead you, and 
that too ſenſibly awake the remembrance of my 
happier days, which, perhaps, it were better for 
me to forget for ever, 

I havethus given you my opinion on ſome of the 
moſt important articles of your future lite, chiefly 
calculated for that period when you are juſt entering 
the world. I have endeavoured to avoid ſome 
peculiarities of opinion, „ich, from their con- 
tradition to the general practice of the world, 
I might reaſonably have ſuſpected were not ſo 
well tounded. But, in writing to you, I am 
afraid my heart has been too full, and too warmly 
intereſted, to allow me to kcep this reſolution, 
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FT My, max have. producyd ſome embarrafiment; 


ſome ſeeming contradictions. What I have 
Written has, — amuſement of ſome ſolitary 


hours, and, has ſerved tv di vent —— 

Feflections. I am conſcious I undertook a tall 

to which 1 wag LPG and, but I. have dif. 
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Char Von will at leaſt 
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AN | 
UNFORTUNATE MOTHER'S 


—_ JE ee 


A DVI 
TO HER , 


ABSENT DAUGHTERS, 


1 ; IN A G 
LY - LETTER 


* TO 


1188 PENNINGTON: 


BY THE LATE 


14 Dr PENNINGTON, 1 


wagoyys © 
UNFORTUNATE MOTHER's 
ADVICE, &c. 


WY DEAR JENNY, 
W AS there any probability that a letter 


from me would be permitted to reach 
your hand alone, I thould not have choſen this 
leaſt eligible method of writing to you, The 
public is no way concerned in family affairs, 
and ought not to be made a party in them; but 
my circumſtances are ſuch as lay me under the 
neceſſity of either communicating my ſentiments 
o the world, or of concealing them from you: 
the latter would, I think, be the breach of an 
mdiſpenſable duty, which cbliges me to waive 
the ;jmpropriety of the former. 

Along train of events, of a moſt extraordinary 
nature, conſpired to remove you very eatly from 
dhe tender care of an affectionate mother, You 
were then tco young to be able to form any right 
judgment of her conduct; and ſince that time 
it is very probable that it has been repreſented to 
you in the moſt unfavourable light. The gene- 
ral prejudice againſt me I never gave myſelt the 
uſcleſs trouble of any endeavour to remove. I 
do not mean to infer from hence that the opinion 
of others is of no material conſequente; on the 
ontrary, I would adviſe you always to 1emete 


_ 
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ber, that, next to the conſciouſneſs of acting 
right, the public voice ſhould be regarded ; and 
to endeavour by a prudent behaviour, even in 
the moſt Trifling inſtances, to ſecute it in your 
favour. The being educated in a different opi- 
nion, was a misfortune to me. I was indeed 
early and wiſely taught, that virtue was the one 
thing neceſſary, and that without it no happineſs 
could be expected either in this, or in any fu- 
ture {tate of exiſtenee ; hut, with this good prin- 
ciple, a miſtaken one was at the ſame time in- 
culcated, namely, That the ' ſeif-approbation 
. ariſing from conicious virtue was alone ſuffi- 
cient ; and, That the cenſures of an ill-natured 
world, ever ready to calumniate, when not 
founded on truth, were beneath the concern of a 
perion whole actions were guided by the ſuperior 
motive of obedience to the will of Heaven. 

This notion, ſtrongly imbibed before reaſon 
had gained ſufficient ſtrength to diſcover its fal- 
lacy, was the cauſe of an inconſiderate conduct 
in my ſubſequent life, which marked my charac- 
ter with a diſadyantageous impreſſion. To you 
I ſhall Ipeak with the muit unreſerved finceruy, 
.not concealing a fault which you may profit by 
the knowledge of; and therefore I freely own, 
that in my younger years, ſatisfied with keeping 
ſtrictly within the l of virtue, I took a 
fooliſh pleaſure in exceeding thoſe of prudence, 
and was ridiculouſly vain of indulging a latitude 
of behaviour, into which others of my age were 
afraid of launching : but then, in jaftice io my- 
ſelf, I muſt at the ſame time declare, that this 
freedom was only taken in public company 
and ſo extremely cautious was I of doing any 


thing which appeared to me a juſt ground fur 


alone; nor did I take that liberty with him till 


My behaviour then, he has frequently ſince ac- 
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cenſure, that I call Heaven to witneſs, your fa- 
ther was the, firſt man whom I ever made any 
private aſſignation with, or even met in a room 


the moſt ſolemn mutual engagement, the matri- 
monial ceremony, had bound us to each other, 


knowledged, fully convinced him I was not only 
innocent of any criminal act, but of every vici- 
ous thought; and that the outward freedom of 
my deportment proceeded merely from a great 
gaiety of temper, and from a very high flow of 
ſpirits, never broke (if the expreſſion may be 
allowed) into the formal rules of decorum. To 
ſum up the whole in a few words, my private 
conduct was what the ſevereſt prude could not 
condemn ; my public, ſuch as the moſt finiſhed 
coquet alone would have ventured upon: the 
latter only could be known to the world, and 
conſequently, from thence mult their opinion be 
taken. You will therefore eaſily be ſenſible, 
that it would not be favourable to me; on the 
contrary, it gave a general prejudice againſt me : 
and this has been ſince made uſe of as an argue 
ment to gain credit to the malicious falſehoods 
laid to my charge, For this reaſon, convinced 
by long experience that the greater part of man- 
kind are fo apt to receive, and ſo viliog to retain 
a bad impreſſion of others, that, when it is once 
eſtabliſhed, there is hardly a poſſibility of remove 
ing it through life; I have, for ſome years paſt, 
ſilently acquieſced in the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, without attempting any juſtification of 
myſelf; and, being conſcious that the infamous 
aſperſions caſt on my character were not founded 
on truth, I have fat down content wgh the cer. 
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tainty of an open and perfect acquittal of all vici- 
ous diſpoſitions, or — Ne at ya 
at day, when all thin a as t 

Sally — and when A 1 Lang and 5 
moſt ſecret motives for them, will be made ma- 
nifeſt to men and angels. | 
Had your father been amongſt the number of 

thoſe who were deceived by appearances, I ſhould 
have thought it my duty to leave no method un- 
eſſay d to clear myſelf in his opinion; but that 
was not the caſe. He knows that many of thoſe 
appearances which have been urged againſt me, 
I was forced to ſubmit to, not only from his di- 
rection, but by his abſolute command: which, 
contrary to reaſon and to my own intereſt, I was, 
for more than twelve years, weak enough impli- 
citly to obey ; and that others, even fince our 
ſeparation, were occaſioned by ſome particular 
inſtances of his behaviour, which rendered it im- 
poſſible for me to act with ſafety in any other 
manner. To him J appeal for the truth of this 
aſſertion, who is conſcions of the meaning that 
may hereafter be explained to you. Perfectly 
acquainted with my principles and with my na- 
tural diſpoſition, ' his heart, I am convinced, 
never here condemned me. Being greatly in- 
cenſed that my father's. will gave to me an inde- 
pendent fortune; which wilt he imagined I was 
acceſſary to, or at leaſt that I could have prevent- 
ed; he was thereby laid open 10 the arts of de- 
ſigning men, who, having their own inter 
ſolely in view, worked him up into. a defire of 
revenge, and from thence, upon probable cir- 
cumftances, into a public accuſation ; though 
that public accuſation was ſupported only by the 


ſingle tekiiony of a perſon/ whoſe known talſey 
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hood had made him a thouſand times declare 
that he would not credit her oath in the moſt tri- 
fling incident: yet, when he was diiappointed of 
the additional evidence he might have been flat- 
tered with the hope of obtaining, it was too late 
to recede. This I tincerely believe to be the truth of 
the caſe, though I too well know his fenactous tem- 
per to expect a preſent juſtification; but, when- 
ever he ſhall arrive on the vergt of eternity, if 
Reaſon holds her place at that awful moment, 
and if Religion has then any power on his heart, 
I make no doubt, he w:ll at that fime acquit me 
to his children; and with truth he muſt then 
confeſs, that no part of my behaviour to him 
ever deſerved the treatment I have met with, 
Sorry am I to be under the neceſſity of pointing 
out faults in the conduct of another, which are, 
perhaps, long ſince repented of, and ought in 
that caſe to be as much forgotten as they are moſt 
truly forgiven. Heaven knows, that, fo far 
from retaining any degree of reſentment in my 
heart, the perion breathes not whom I wiſh to 
hurt, or to whom I would not this moment ren- 
der every ſervice in m | q pans The injuries 
which I have ſuſtained, 1 I no children, ſhould 
contentedly be buried in ſilence till the great 
day of retribution; but, in juſtice to you, 10 
them, and to myſelf, it is incumbent on me, as 
far as ible, to efface the f.lle impreſſions, 
which, ſuch ſilence} might be fixed on your 
mind, and on thoſe of your brothers and ſiſters, 
whom I include with you, To this end, it will 
be neceſſary to enter into a circumſtantial hiſtory 
of near fifteen years, full of incidents of a nature 
ſo uncommon as to be ſcarcely credible, 'I'tus, 
I am convinced, will effectually clear me, in 
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your opinions, of the imputations I now lie un- 
der, and'it will prove, almoſt to a demonſtration, 
the true cauſe of thoſe proceedings againſt me 
that were couched under pretended motives, as 
injurious to my reputation as they were falſe in 
themſelves. | G N | 

But this muſt be deferred ſome time longer. 
; You are all yet too young to enter into things of 
this kind, or to judge properly of them. hen 
a few years ſhall, by ripening your underſtand- 
ings, remove this objection, you ſhall be inform - 
ed of the whole truth, moit impartially and with-, 
out diſguiſe. Till then ſuſpend your belief of 
all that may have reached your ears with regard 
to me, and wait the knowledge of thole facts, 
which my future letters will reveal for your infor- 
mation. | 

Thus much I thought it neceſſary to premiſe 
concerning myſelf, tho” foreign to the deſign of 
this epiſtle, which is only to remind you that you 
have 4iill an affectionate mother, who is anxious 
for your welfare, and deſirous of giving you 
ſome advice with 1 to your conduct in life. 

would lay down a 


power to ſupply, the deprivation of a conſtant 
and tender maternal care. The addrefs is 10 you 


in particular, your ſiſters being yet too young to 


receive it, but my intention is for the equal ſer- 


vice of yon all. | NE. 
You are juſt entering, 1 dear gir, into a 
world full of deceit and falfhood, where few 


ſons or things appear in their trife character. 


Viee hides her deformity with the borrowed garb 
of virtue; and, though dilcernible to an intel- 


ligent and careful obſerver, by the unbeeoming 


ew precepts for you, Which, 
if attended to, will ſupply, as far as it is in my, 
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aukwardneſs of her deportment under it, ſhe 
paſſes on thouſands undetected. Every preſent 
pleaſure uſurps the name of happineſs, and as 
ſuch deceives the unwary purſuer. Thus one 
general maſk diſguiſes the whole face of things, 
and it requires a Jong experience, and a penetrat- 
ing judgment, to diſcover the truth. Thrice 
happy they, whoſe docile tempers improve from 
the inſtruètions of maturer age, and who thereby 
attain ſome degree of this neceſlary knowledge, 
while it may be uſeful in diræcting their conduct! 
The turn which your mind may now take, 
will fix the happineſs or miſery of your future 
life; and I am too nearly concerned for yout 
welfare, not to be moſt ſolicitouſly anxious that 
you may be early led into ſo juſt a way of think-- 
ing as will be productive to you of a prudent, 
rational behaviour, and which will ſecure to you 
a laſting felicity, You were old enough before 
aur ſeparation, to convince me that Heaven had 
not denied you a good natural underſtanding. | 
This, if properly cultivated, will ſet you above 
that trifling diſpoſition, too common among the 
female world, which makes youth ridiculous, - 
maturity inſignificant, and old age contemptible. 
It is therefore needleſs do enlarge on that head, 
lnce good ſenſe is there the beſt adviſer; and, 
without it, all admonitions or directions on the 
ſubject would be as fruitleſs as to lay down rules 
for the conduct or for the actions of an ideot. 
There is. no oom to doubt but that ſufficient 
are will be taken to give you a polite education; 
but a religious one is {till of, greatet con ſequence. 
Neceſſary as the former is for your making a 
oper; gure in the world, and for your being 
<1 accepted in it, the latter is yet more ſo to 
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- ſecure to you the approbation of the greateſt and 
beſt of Beings z on whoſe favour depends your 
everlaſting happineſs. Let therefore your ' duty 
to Gop be ever the firſt and principal object of 
your care, As your Creator and Goyernor, he 
claims adoration and obedience ; as your father 
and friend, he demands ſubmiſſive duty and af. 
mn! Remember that from this common 
ent of the univerſe you received your life; 
that ro-His general providence you owe the con- 
. tinuance of it; and to his bounty you are indebt. 
ed for all the health, eaſe, advantages, or enjoy- 
ments, which help to make that hfe e 
A ſenſe of benefits received naturally inſpires a 
grateful diſpoſition, with a defire of making ſuit. 
able returns. All that can here be made, for 
innumerable favours every moment beftowed, is 
a thankful acknowledgement, and a willing obe- 
dience. In theſe be never wanting. Make it an 
invariable rule to begin and end the day with a 
ſolemn addreſs to the Deity, I mean not by this, 
what is commonly, with too much propriety, 
called ſaying of prayers, namely, a cuſtomary 
* repetition of a few good words, without either 
devotion or attention; than which nothing is 
more inexcuſable and affrontive to the Deity ; it 
is ihe of — heart — can je be ac- 
cepted by him. Expreſſions of our abſolute de- 
— and of our entire reſignation to 
im; thankſgivings for the mereies already re- 
ceived ; petitions for thoſe bleſſings it is fit far us 
to pray for ; — r — all our 2 
creatures, com incipal parts thi) 
duty ; which _— 4 — in a very few 
words, or may be more enlarged upon, as the 
cucumſtances of time and diſpoſition may ren · 
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der moſt ſuitable ; for it is not the length, but 
the ſincerity and attention of our prayers that 
will make them efficacious. A good heart, joined 
to a tolerahle underſtanding, will ſeldom be at a 
lols for proper words with which to clothe theſe 
fentiments ; and all perſons, being beſt acquaint» 
ed with their own particular circumſtances, 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed beſt qualified for 
adapting their petitions and acknowledgements to 
them; but for thoſe who are of a different opi- 
nion, there are many excellent forms of prayer 
already compoſed. Among theſe, none that I 
know of, are equal to Doctor Hoadly's, the late 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, which I recommend to 
your peruſal and uſe. In the preface to them, 
you will find better inſtructions on this head than 
Jam capable of giving, and to theſe I refer you. 
It is acknowledged that our petitions cannot in 
any degree alter the intention of a Being, who 
is in himſelf invariadle, ant without a Hbility 
of change; all that can be expected from them 
is, that, by bettering ourſelves, they will render 
us mor? proper objects of His favourable regard; 
and this muſt neceſſarily be the reſult of a ſerious, 
regulars and conſtant diſcharge of this branch 
of our duty; for-it is ſcarcely poſſible to offer 
up our ſincere and fervent devotions to Heaven 
every morning and evening, without leaving on 
our minds ſuch uſeful impreſſions as will natu- 
rally diſpoſe us to a ready and cheerfol oljedience 
and will inſpire a filial fear of offending, the be 
ſecurity virtue can have. As you valve your own 
happineſs, let not the force of bad examples ever 
you into an habitual diſuſe of ſecret prayer; 
nor let an unpardonable negligence ſo far prevail 
on you, as to make 2 latis fied with a fors 
2 
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mal, cuſtomary, inattentive repetition ef ſome 
well-choſen words: let your heart and attention 
always go ,with your. lips, and experience will 
ſoon convince you, that this permiſſion of ad. 
dreſſing the Supreme Being is the molt valuable 
prerogative of human nature; the chief, nay 
the only ſupport under all the diſtreſſes and ca. 
lamities to which this ſtate of fin and milery is 
liable; the higheſt rational ſatisfaction the mind 
is capable of on this ſide the grave; and the beſt 
preparative far everlaſting happineſs heyond it, 
This is a duty ever in your own power, and 
therefore you only will be culpable by the omiſ- 
ſion of it. | — | 

Public worſhip may not always be fo, but 
whenever it is, do not wil fully negle& the ſer. 
vice of the church, at leaſt on Sundays; and let 
your behaviour there be adapted to the ſolemnity 
of the place and to the intention of the meeting, 
— neither the actions nor the dreſs of others: 
let not your eyes rove in ſearch of acquaintance, 
but in the time of divine ſervice avoid, as much 
as poſſible, all complimental civilities, of which 
there are too great an intercourſe, in moſt of our 
churches. Remember that your only buſineſs 
there is to pay a ſolemn act of devotion to Al- 
mighty God, and let every part of your conduct 
be ſuitable to this great end. If you hear a good 
ſermon, treaſure it in your memory, that you 
may reap all the benefit it was capable of impart- 
mg; if you ſhould hear but an indifferent one, 
ſome good things muſt be in it; retain thoſe, 
and let the remainder be buried in oblivion. Ri- 
dicule not. the preacher, who no doubt has done 
his beſt, and who is rather the object of piiy 
_ (han of contempt, for having been placed w a 
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on fuation of life, to which, his talents were not, 
i <qual ; he may perhaps be a good man, though, 
d- he is not a great orator. , *' 25 
le I would alſo recommend to you the early and 
ay fiequent participation of the Communion, or 
a. what is commonly called Receiving the Sacra- 
is ment, as the indiſpenſib'e duty of every chrittian, 
ad There is no inſtitutioa of our religion more ſim- 
eſt ple, plain, and intelligible than this, as delivered tg, 
it, W vs by our Saviour; and moſt of the elaborate 
nd treatiſes written on the ſubject have ſerved only 
to puzzle and to diſturb weak minds, by throw» 
ing the dark veil of ſuperſtition and of human 
ut invention over a plain poſitive command, given 
r. by him in fo explicit a manner as to be eaſily 
et WM comprehended by the meaneſt capacity, and, 
ty © which is doubtleſs in the power of all his ſincere 
g. followers to pay an acceptable obedience to. 
s: Nothing has more contributed to the negle& of 
te, this duty, than the numerous well-meaning books 
ch that hive been written to enjuin a month's or a 
ch © week's preparation, as previouſly neceſſary to 
ur the due performance of it; by theſe means fil. 
s liug the minds of many with needlets terror, puts 
l- ting it even out of the power of ſome to receive 
it at all, and inducing great numbers to reſt ſa- 
od tisfied with doing it only once or twice in a year, 
ou Y on ſome high feſtival; whereas it was certainly 
't- the conſtant cuſtom of the apoſHes and primitive 
e, chiiitians on every Sunday; and it ought to be 
ſe, received by us as often as it is adminiſtered in 
li- the church we frequent, which in moſt places is 
ne but once in a month. Nor do I think it excuſ- 
ny able, at any time, to turn our backs upon the 
table we fee prepared for that purpoſe, on pre- 
tence of not being fit to partake worthily of it, 
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The beſt, the only true preparation for this, and 
for every other part of religious duty, is a good 
and virtuous life, dy which the mind is con, 
ſtantly kept in ſuch a deyotianal frame, as to re- 
quire but a little recollection to be ſuited to any 

articular act of worſhip or of obedience that 
may occaſionally offer; and without a good and 
virtuous life, there cannot be a greater or more 
fatal miſtake than to ſuppoſe that a few days cr 
weeks ſpent in humiliation and prayer will ren- 
der us at all the more acceptable to the Deity, 
or that we ſhould be thereby better fitted for any 
one inſtance of t*at duty which we muſt univer- 
ſilly pay, to be either approved by him, or to be 
advantageous tq vurſeives: I would pot there- 
fore adyile you to read any of thoſe weekly pre- 
paratives, which are too apt to lead the mind 
into error, by teaching it to reſt in a mere ſhadow 
of piety, wherein there is nothing rationally fas 
tistactory. The heft books which I have ever 
met with on this ſubject, are Biſhop RoapLy's 
Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sarra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, and NELSON'S Great 
Duty of frequenting the Chr ftian Sacrifice. To 


the former are annexed the prayers which I before 


mentioned: theſe are well worth your attentive pe- 
ruſal ; the deſign of the inſtitution is therein fully 
explained, agreeable both to ſcripture and to 
reaſon ; ſtript of that veil of myſtery which has 
heen induſtriouſly thrown over it hy deſigning 
or by miſtaken men; and itis there laid as plainly 
open to every capacity as it was at firit left us 
by our great Maſter, Read theſe books with due 
attention : you will there find every neceſſary 
inſtruction concerning the right, and every rea- 
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ſouable inducement to the conſtant and to the 
conſcientious performance of it, 

The ſincere. practice of religious duties natu+ 
rally leads to the proper diſcharge of the ſpeial, 
which may be all comprehended in that ohe great 
general rule of doing unto others as you quould 
tiey ſioula do unto you ; but of theſe, moge par- 
ticularly hereatter.— I ſhall firſt give you my ad- 
vice concerning EMPLOYMENT, it being of 
great moment to ſet out in life in ſuch a method 
as may be uſeful to yourſelf and beneficial to 
others. 

Time is invaluable, its loſs is irretrievable ! 
The remembrance of having made an ill uſe of 
it mult be one of the ſharpeſt tartures to thoſe 
who are on the brink of eternity ! and what can 
yield a more unpleaſing retroſpect than whole 
years idled away in an irrational inſignificant 
mannex, examples af which are continually be- 
fore our eyes! Look on every day as a blank 
ſheet of paper put into your hands to be filled 
up; remember the characters will remain to end- 
lets ages, and that they neyer ean be expunged ; 
be careful therefore not ta write any thing but 
what you may read with pleaſure a thouſand years 
after. I would nat be underſtood in a ſenſe fa 
{trict as might debar you from any innocent 
amuſement, ſuitable to your age, and agreeable 
to your inclination. . Diverſions, properly regu- 
lated, are not only allowable, they are abſolutety 
neceſſary to youth, and are never criminal but 
when taken to exceſs ; that is, when they engroſs 
the whole thought, when they are made the chief 
buſineſs of life; they then give a diſtaſte to every 
valuable employment, and, by a fort of infatua» 
tion, leave the mind in a ſtate of reſtleſs impatts 
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tience from the concluſion of one till the com- 
mencement of another. This is the unfortunate 
diingþtzanof many; guard moſt carefully againſt 
it, tgr nothing can be attended with more perni- 
cious con ſequences. A. little obſervation will 
convince you, that there is not, amongſt the hu- 
may {pecies, a ſet of more miſerable beings than 
thoſe who cannot live out of a conſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion of diverſions. Theſe people have no com- 
prehenſion of, the more ſatisfactory pleaſure to be 
tound in retirement: thought is inſupportable, 
and conſequently ſolitude muſt be intolerable to 
them ; they are a burthen to themſelves, and a 

ſt to their acquaintance, by vainly ſeeking for 

ppineſs in company, where they are ſeldom 
acceptable: I ſay vainly, for true happineſs 
exiſts. only in the mind, nothing foreign can 
give it, The utmoſt to be attained by what is 


called a gay life, is a ſhort forgetfulneſs of miſery, 


to be felt with accumwlated| anguiſh in every in- 
terval of reflection. This reſtleſs temper is fre- 
vently the product of a too eager purſuit of 
ne in the early part of life, to the neglect 
of t:ofe valuable improvements which would lay 
the foundation of a more ſolid and permanent 
telicity, Yeuth is the ſeaſon for diverſions, but 
it is alſo the ſeaſon for acquiring knowledge, for 
fixing uſeful habits, and for laying in a ſtock of 
ſuch well-choſen materials, as may grow into 2 
ſerene happineſs, which will encreaſe with eve 
added year of life, and will bloom in the fulleſt 
perfection in the decline of it. The great art of 
education conſiſts in aſſigning to each its proper 
place, in ſuch a manner -that the one ſhall never 
become irkſome by intrenching on the other, 
Our ſeparation having taken from me the 
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pleaſing taſk of endeavouring, to_the beft of my 
ability, to ſuit them occaſionally, as might be 
moſt conducive both to your profit and pleaſure, 
it only remains for me to give you general rules, 
which indeed accidents may make it neceſſa 
ſometimes to vary; thoſe however muſt be let 
to your own diſcretion, and I am convinced you 
have a ſufficient ſhare of underſtanding io be 
very capable of making advantageouſly ſuch 
caſual regulations to yourlelf, if the inclination is 
not wanting. | 
It is an excellent method to appropriate the 
morning wholly to improvement ; the afternoon 
may then be allowed to diverſions. Under this 
laſt head, I place company, books of the amu. 
ſing kind, and entertaining productions of the 
needle, as well as plays, balls, cards, &c. 
which more commonly go by the name of di- 
verſions : the afternoon, and evening till ſupper, 
may by theſe be employed with innocence and 
ropriety ; but let not one of them ever be ſuf - 
ered to intrude on the former part of the day, 
which ſhould he always devoted to more uſcfa 
employments. One half hour, or more, either 
before or immediately after breakfaſt, I would 
have you conſtantly give to the attentive peruſal 
of ſome rationally pious author, or to ſome part 
of the New Teſtament, with which, and i ' 
with the whole Scripture, you ought, to make 
yourſelf perfectly acquainted, as the baſis on 
which your religion is founded. From this prac - 
tice you will reap more real benefit than can be 
ſ1ppoled by thoſe who have never made the ex- 
periment. The other hours may be divided 
amongſt thoſe neceſſary and polite acquiſitjons 
which are ſuitable to your ſex, age, and to your 
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rank in life. — Study your own language 
thoroughly, that you may ſpeak correctly, and 
write grammatieally: do not content yourſelf 
with the common uſe of words, which cuſtom 
has taught'yon from the cradle, but learn from 
whence they are derived, and what are their pro- 
per ſignifications.—Frexch you ovght to be as 
well acquainted wnh as with Zugliſi, and Ita- 
lian might, without much difficulty, be added, 
—Acquire a good knowledge of hiſtcry ; that 
of your own: country firſt, then of the other Eu- 
ropean nations: read them not with a view to 
amuſe, but to improve your mind; and to that 
end make reiie**1ons on what you have read, 
which may be uſeful to yourſelf, and will render 
your converſation agreeable to others,—Learn ſa 
much of 'Geography as to form a juſt idea of the 
ſituation of places, mentioned in any author; 
and this will make hiſtory more entertaiving ta 
you, 47%. ' | 0 | 
It is neceſſary for you to be perfect in the f/ 
four rules of Arithmetic : more you can never 
have occaſion for, and the mind ſhould not be 
burthened with needleſs application. Mac and 
Drawing are accompliſhments well worth the 
trouble of attairing, if your inclination and ge- 
nivs lead to either i if not, do not attempt thein; 
for it will be only much time and great labour 
unprofitably thrown away; it being next to im · 
poſſible to arrive at any degree of perfection in 
thoſe arts, by the dint of perſeverance only, if 
a car and a native genius be wanting, — 
The ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy, you wall find 
both pleaſing and inſtructive; pleaſing, from the 
continual new diſcoveries to be made of the in- 
numerably varipus beauties of mature, à moſt 
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agreeable gratification, of that deſire of knowledge 
ety implanted in the human mind; and high- 


ly inſtructive, as thoſ: diſcoveries lead to the con- 


templation of the great Author of Nature, whoſe 
wiſdom and goodneſs ſo conſpicuouſly ſhine 
through all His works, that it is im poſſible to 
reflect ſerĩouſly on them, without admiration and 
atitude. | 
K Theſe, my dear, are but a few of thoſe mental 
improvements I would recommend to you. In- 
deed there is no branch of knowledge that your 
capacity is equal to, and which you have an op- 
portunity of acquiring, that, I think, ought to 
be neglected. It has been objected againſt all 
female learning, beyond that of houſchooid - 
nomy, that it tends oi. ly to fill the minds of the 
ſex: with a conceited vanity, which ſets them 
above their proper buſineſs; occaſions an indife 
ference to, it not a to al neglect of, their family 
affaits; and ſerves only to render them uſeleis 
wives, and impertinent companions. It muſt be 
confeſled, that ſome reading ladies have given 
but too much cauſe for this objection; and could 
it be proved to hold good throughout the ſex, 
it would certainly be fight to confine their im- 
provernents within the narrow limits of the nur- 
xy, of the kitchen, and the confectionary: but, 
I believe, it will, upon examination, be found, 
that ſuch ill er proceed chiafly from 
too great ah iMdczlity of mind to be capable of 
much enlargement, or from a mere affectation of 
knowledge, void of all reality. Vanity is never 
the reſult of underſtanding. A ſenſible woman 
will ſoon be con- inced, that all the learning ber 
utmolt application can makg her  iftreſs of, will 
be tro the difference of ed on, in many 
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ints, inferior to that of a ſchool boy: this re- o 

Qion will keep her always humble, aud will W 1; 
be an effectual check to that loquacity which o 
renders ſome women ſuch inſupportable compa- g 
nionss 3 n 
The management of all domeſtic affairs is cer. In 
tainly the proper buſineſs of woman; and, un. i © 
faſhionably ruſtic as ſuch an aſſertion may be b 
thought, it is not beneath the dignity of any h 
lady, however high her rank, to know how to o 
educate her children, to govern her ſervants; ¶ e- 
how to order an elegant table with ceconomy, p 
and to manage her whole family with prudence, ti 
regularity and method. If in theſe ſhe is de. WW 5 
fective, whatever may be her attainments in any e 
ether, kinds of knowledge, ſhe will act out of p 
character; and, by not moving in her 7 n 
ſphere, ſhe will become rather the object of ridi- Ire 
cule than of N Zut I believe it may N c. 
with truth be affirmed, that the neglect of theſe 0 
domeſtic concerns has much more frequently I p 
proceeded from an exorbitant love of diverſions, n. 
from a ridiculous fondneſs for dreſs and gallan- In. 
try, or from a miſtaken pride that has placed 
ſuch duties in a ſervilelight, from whence they Il tc 
have been confidered he H only for the employ- 0 
ment of dependents, and below the attention of  r: 
a fine lady than from too great an attachment I a1 
to mental impsovements; yet, from whatſoever Ill fc 
cauſe ſuch a neglect proceeds, it is equally un-  n 
Juſtifiable. If any thing can be urged in vindi- o. 
cation of a cuſtom funknown to our anceſtors, If, 
which the prevalence of faſon has made fo ge- IK 
ne al amongtt the modern ladies; I mean, that is 
of committing to the care and diſcretionary I i 

power of Eiifcrent ſervants; the ſole management | #: 
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of family affairs ; nothing certainly can be al. 
ledged in defence of ſuch an ignorance, in things- 
of this nature, as renders a lady incapable of 
giving proper directions on all occaſions ; an ig- 
norance, which, in never ſo exalted a ſtation, will 
render her contemptible, even to thoſe ſervants 
on whoſe underſtanding and fidelity ſhe, in fact, 
becomes dependent for the regularity of her 
houſe, for the propriety, elegance, and frugality 
of her table; which laſt article is ſeldom regard- 
ed by ſuch ſort of people, who too frequently im- 
poſe on thoſe by whom they are thus implicitly 
truſted. Make yourſelf, therefore, ſo thorough- 
ly acquainted with the moſt proper method of 
conducting a family, and with the neceſſary ex- 
pence which every article, in proportion to their 
number, will occaſion, that you may come to a 
reaſonable certainty of not being materially de- 
ceived, without the ridiculous drudgery ot fol- 
lowing your ſervants continually, and meanly 
peeping into every obſcure corner of your houſe : 
nor is this at all difficult to attain, as it requires 
nothing more than an attentive obſervation. 

It is of late, in moſt great families, become 
too much the cuſtom to be long upon the books 
of every tradeſman they employ. To aſſign a 
reaſon for this is foreign to my purpoſe ; but I 
am certain it would, in general, be better both 
for themſelves, and for the people they deal with, 
never to be on them at all; and what difficulty 
or inconvenience can ariſe, in a well regulated 
family, from commiſhoning the ſteward or houſe- 
keeper to pay for every thing at the time when it 
is brought in? This obſolete practice, thoug 1 
in itſelf very laudable, is not at preſent, and per- 
haps never may be , authoriſed by faſhion ; 
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however, let it be a rule with you to contraGt as 
few debts as poſſible: moſt things are to be pur- 
-chaſed both beiter in their kind, and at a lower 
price, by paying for them at the time of purcha. 
ling. But if, to avoid the ſuppoſed trouble of 
frequent trifling diſburſements, you chule to have 
the leſſer articles thrown together in a bill, let a 
note of the quantity and price be brought with 
every ſuch parcel : file thele notes, compare them 
with the bill when delivered in, and let ſuch bills 
be regularly paid every quarter: for it is not rea- 
ſonable to expect that a tradeſman ſhould give 
longer credit, without making up the intereſt of 
his money by an advanced price on what he ſells; 
and be aſſured, if you find it inconvenient to pay 
at the end of three months, that inconvenience 
muſt ariſe from living at too great an expence, 
and will conſequently increaſe in fix months, and 
grow ſtill greater at the end of the year. By 
making ſhort payments, you will become ,the 


ſooner ſenſible of ſuch a miſtake, and yay will 


find it at firſt more eaſy to retrench any ſuperny. 
meraries than after having been long hab. tuated 
If your houſe is ſuperintended by an houſe. 
keeper, and your ſervants are accountable to her, 
let your houſekeeper be accountable to yourſelf, 
and let her be entirely governed by your direc- 
tions. Carefully examine her bills, and ſuffer 
no extravagancies or unneceſſary articles to pals 
unnoticed, Let theſe bills be brought to you 
every morning; what they contain will. then be 
eaſily recollected without burthening your me- 
mory; and your accounts being ſhort will be ad- 
juſted with leſs trouble and with more exactneſs. 
Should you at any time have an upper ſervant, 
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whoſe family and education were ſaperior to that 


ſtate of ſubjection to which ſucceeding misfor- 
tunes may have reduced her, ſhe ought to be 
treated with peculiar indulgence if ſhe has un- 
derſtanding enough to be converſible, and humi- 
lity enough always to keep her proper diſtance, 
leſſen, as much as poſſible, every painful remem- 
brance of former proſpects, by looking on her 
as an humble friend, and making her an vcca+» 
ſional companion. But never deſcend to converſe 
with thoſe whoſe birth, education and early views 
in life were not ſuperior to a ſtate of ſervitude; 
their minds being in general ſuited to their ſta- 
tion, they are apt to be intoxicated by any degree 
of familiarity, and to become uſeleſs and imper- 
tinent. "The habit which very many ladies have 
contracted of talking to and conſulting with their 
women, has fo ſpoiled that ſet of ſervants, that 
few of them are to he met with, who do not com- 
mence their ſervice by giving their unaſłed opi- 
nion of your perſon, dreſs, or management, art- 
fully een the too generally accepted ve» 
bicle of flattery ; and, if they are allowed in this, 
they will next proceed to offer their advice on any 
occaſion that may happen to diſcompoſe or ruffle 
your temper : check therefore the firſt appearance 
of ſuch impertinence, by a reprimand ſufficiently 
ſevere to prevent a repetition of it. | | 
Give your orders in a plain diſtinct manner, 
with good-nature joined to a ſteadineſs that will 
ſhew they mult be punQually obeyed. Treat all 
your domeſtics with ſuch mildneſs and affability, 
that you may be ſerved rather out of affection 
than fear, Let them live happily under you, 
Give them leiſure for their own buſineſs, time 
for innocent recreation, and more eſpecially fox 
* 
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attending the public ſervice of the church, to be 
inſtructed in their duty to God; without which 
yon have no right to expect the diſcharge of that 
—_ to yourſelf, When wrong, tell them 
calmly of their faults; if they amend not after 


two or three ſuch rebukes, diſmiſs them; but 


never deſcend to paſſion and ſcolding, which is 


| Inconſiſtent with a good underſtanding, and be- 


neath the dignity of a gentlewoman. 
Be very exact in your bours, without which there 
can be no order in your family, I mean thoſe of 
riſing, eating, &c. Require from your ſervants 
punctuality in theſe, and never be yourſelf the 
cauſe of breaking through the rules you have laid 
down, by deferring breakfaſt, putting back the 
dinner, or letting it grow cold on the table, to 
wait your drefſing; a cuſtom by which many 
adies introduce confuſion, and bring their or. 
ders into neglect. Be always drefled at leaft 
half an hour before dinner. Having mentioned 
this important article, I muſt be allowed a little 
digreſſion on the ſubject. n 
Whatever time is taken up in dreſs beyond 
what is neceſſary to decency and cleanlineſi, 
may be looked upon, to ſay no worle, as a Va» 
cuum in life. By decency, I mean fuch a habit 
as is ſuitable to your rank and fortune: an ill. 
placed finery, inconſiſtent with either, 1s not or- 
namental, but ridicutous. A compliance with 
faſhion, ſo far as to avoid the affeQation of ſin- 
gularity, is neceſſary ; but to run into the ex- 
treme of faſhions, more eſpecially thoſe which are 
inconvenient, is the certain proof of a weak 
mind. Have a better opinion of yourſelf than 
to ſuppoſe you can receive any additional merit 
3 ad ventitious ornaments of dreſs. Lea? 
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the ſtudy of the toilet to thoſe who are adapted to 
it; I mean that inſignificant ſet of females, whole 
whole life, from the cradle to the coffin, is but 


a varied ſcene of trifling, and whoſe intellectuals 


fit them not for any thing beyond it. Such as 
theſe may be allowed to paſs whole mornings at 
their looking-glaſs, in the important buſineſs of 
ſuiting a ſet of ribbands, adjuſting a few curls, 
or determining the poſition of a patch; one, — 
haps, of their moſt innocent ways of idling. But 
let as ſmall a portion of your time as poſſible be 
taken up in dreſſing. Be . perfectly clean 
and neat, both in your perſo 

equally ſo when alone, as in company. Look 
upon all beyond this as immaterial in itſelf, any 


n and cſothes; 


further than as the different ranks of mankind . 


have made ſome diſtinction in habit generally 
clteemed neceſſary ; and remember, that it is 
never the dreſs, however ſumptuous, which re- 
flefts dignity and honour on the perſon : it is the 
rank and merit of the perſon that gives conſe- 
quence to the dreſs, But to return: 

It is your own ſteadineſs and example of regu- 
larity that alone can preſerve uninterrupted order 
in your family. If, by forg:ttulneſs or inat- 
tention, you at any time ſuffer your commands to 
be diſobeyed with impunity, your ſeivants will 
grow upon ſuch neglett into a habit of careleſſneſs, 


uli repeated faults, of which this is properly the 


ſource, rouſe you into anger, which an even hand 


would never have made neceſſary. Be not whim-. 


ſical or capricious in your likings: approve with 
judgement, and condemn with reaſon ; that act- 


ng right may be as certainly the means of ob- 


taining your favour, as the contrary of incurring 
your diipleaſure. | 
H z; 


* 
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From what has been ſaid you will ſee, that in 
order to the proper diſcharge of your domeſtic 
duties, it is abſolutely neceſſary for you to have 
a perfect knowledge of every branch of hon ſehold 
ceconomy, without which you can neither cor. 
rect what is wrong, approve what is right, nor 
give directions with propriety, It is the want of 
this knowledge that reduces pray a fine lady's 
family to a ſtaie of the utmoſt contuſign and diſ. 
order, on the ſudcen removal of a managing ler. 
vant, till the place is ſupplied by a fucceſior of 
equal ability, How much out of character, how 
ridiculous muſt a miſtreſs. of a family appear, 
who is entirely incapable of giving practical or- 
ders on ſuch an occaſion. Let that neyer bg 
your caſe! Remember, my dear, this is the 
only proper temporal buſineſs aſſigned you by 
Providence, and in a thing ſo indiſpenſibly need. 
ful, ſo eaſily attained, where ſo little ſtudy or 


application is neceſſary to arrive at the moſt com- 


mendable degree of it, the want even of ug 
tion is almoſt inexculable. Make yourſelf 

treſs of the theory, that you may be able the 
more readily to reduce it into practice; and 
when you have a family to command, let the 
care of it always employ your principal attention, 
and let every part of it be ſubjected to your own 
inſpetion, If you riſe early, a cuſtom I hope 
you have not left off ſince you was with me, it 
you waſte no unneceſſary time in dreſſing, and if 
you conduct your houle in a regular method, you 
will fiad many yacant hours unfilled by this ma- 
terial buſineſs; and no objection can be made t 
your employing thoſe in ſuch improvements of 
the mind, as are moſt ſuitable to your genius and 
inclination, I believe no man of underſtanding 


mils 
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will think that, under ſuch regulations, a woman 
will either make a leſs agreeable companion, a 
leſs uſeful wife, a leſs careful mother, or a wo. 
miſtreſs of a family, tor all the additional know- 
ledge her induſtry and application can acquire. 
The morning being always thus advantage. 
ouſly. engaged, the latter part of the day, as I 
before ſaid, may be given to relaxation and amuſe- 
ment. Some of theſe hours may be very agree- 
ably - and uſetully employed by entertaining 
books; a few of which, in the Engliſh language 
I will mention to you, as a ſpecimen of the kind 


I would recommend to your peruſal ; and I ſhall 


include ſome others, religious and inſtructive. 


Maſon on Self Know- Fitzoſborne's Letters 


ledge Epiſtles for the Ladies 
Economy of Human Life Telemachus 
Seneca's Morals The Vicar of Wakefield 
Epictetus ; Guthric's Geographical 
Cicero's Offices Grammar | 
Collier's Antoninys Potter's Antiquities of 
Hoadly's 5 ns Greece | 
Seed's | Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory 
Sherlock's > Sermons Kennett's Antiquities of 
Sterne's Rome 
Ford yce s Hooke's Roman Hiſ- 
Rollin's Belles Lettres zory ABS 
Nature Diſplay'd Hume's Hiſtory of Eng- 
The Spectator land 
The Guardian Robertſon's Hiſtory of 
The Female Spectator Scotland 
The Rambler Milton's Poetical Works 
The Idler Pope's Ethic Epiſtles 
The Adventurer — Homer 
The World Thqmſon's Works 


Cicero's Familiar Letters| Young's Works 
Pliny's & Cicero's Letters Mrs, Rowe's Works 


- 
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Langhorne's Works Tales of the Genii 
Moore's Fables for the Fe-|V :fions dy 
male Sex [Dodſley's Collection of 


Poems 


From theſe you may form a judgment of that 


ſort of reading which will be both uſeful and en- 


tertaining to you. 1 have named only thoſe Prac- 


tical Sermon, which, r thought, would 'more 


* To the above Liſt the Editor of this volume 
begs leave to add the following books,” molt of 


3 Ralſclas, Prince of Abyſ- 


which have appeared ſince Lady P. “s Letter was firſt 


printed: 
Blair's 

Johnſon's : Sermons 
Weſt on the Reſurrection 
Lord Lyttelton on' the 
Converhon of St. Paul 
Miſs Talbot's Reflections 
and Eſſay *' © 
Dr. Waits on the Im- 
' provement of the Mind 


Wheatley on the Com-“ 


mon Prayer 


Derham's Aſtro and Phy- 


ſico Theology | 

Riy on the Wonders of 

the Creation 1 

Mrs. Chapone's Letters 
and Miſcellanies 

Mulio's Calliſtus and So- 
phronius F 

The Mirror 

The Lounger | 

The Obſerver. 

Trivmphs of 


Hayley's 
Temper, - 


ſinia 
Madame De Genlis's The- 
aife of Education 
Ganganelli's Letters 
Match:oneſs de Lambert's 
R 


Mrs. Barbauld's Poems 


aud other Pieces 
Miſs Burney's Evelina 
add Cecilia 
Hayley's Young Widow, 
or, Hiſtory of Cornelia 
o/ ED 
Mrs. Smith's Emmeline, 
or Orphan of the Caſtle, 
General Biographical Die- 
tionary, 12 v: | 8vo. 


; ages and Travels 
Shakeſpeare's Plays 


Johnſon's Poets, with 


their Lives 
Miſs More's Poems, and 
Proſe Pieces 


Mrs. Trimmer's Works 


Knox's Collection of Voy- 
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direttly influence your eonduct in life Our rule 
of faith ſhould be taken from the ſcripture alone, 
which we muſt underſtand for ourſelyes ; there- 
fore the controverted opinions of others ſerve in 
general rather to puzzle than to improve the mind. 
Of Novels and Romances, very few are 
worth the trouble of reading : ſome of them per- 
haps do contain a few good morals; but they are 
not worth the finding where ſo much rubbiſh is 
intermixed. Their moral parts indeed are like ſmall 
diamonds amongſt mountains of dirt and fraſh, 
which, after you have found them, are too incon- 
ſiderable to anſwer the pains of coming at; yet, 
ridiculous as theſe fictitious tales generally are, 
they are ſo artfully managed as to excite an idle 
curio:ity to ſee the concluſion, by which means 
the — 4 is drawn on, through a tireſome length 
of fooliſh adventures, from which neither know- 
ledge, pleaſure, or Profit ſeldom can accrue, to 
the common cataſtrophe of a wedding, The 
moſt I have met with of theſe writings, to ſay no 
worſe, it is little better than the loſs of time to 
peruſe. But ſome of them have more pernicious 
conſequences. By drawing charaQters that never 
exiſt in life, by repreſenting perſons and things in 
a falſe and extravagant light, and by a ſeries of 
improbable cauſes bringing on impoſſible events, 
they are apt to give a romantic turn to the mind, 
which is often productive of great errors in judg- 
ment, and of fatal miſtakes in conduct. Of this 
I have ſeen frequent inftances, and therefore ad - 
viſe you ſcarce ever to meddle with any of them. 
In juſtice however to a late ingenious author 
this Letter muſt not be reprinted, without my ac. 
knowledging that, fince the laſt edition was pub. 
liſhed, I , 75d accidentaily met with one exception 
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to my general rule, namely, The Vicar of Wake: 


Feld. That novel is equally entertaining and 


inſtructive, without being liable to any of the 
objections that occaſioned the above retirifiion, 
This poſſibly may not be the only unexception- 
able piece of the kind, but as I have not met 
with any other, amongſt a number I have pe. 
ruſed, a ſingle inſtance does not alter my opinion 
of that ſort of writing; and J ſtill think, the 
chance is perhaps a thouſand to one againlt the 
probability of obtaining the ſmalleſt degree of 


advantage from the reading any of them, as 


well as that very few are to be found from which 
much injury may not be received. 
Wosks OF THE NEEDLE that employ the 
fancy, may, if they ſuit your inclination, be 
ſometimes a pretty amuſement z- but let this em- 
ployment never extend to large pieces, beyond 
what can be accompliſhed by yourſelf without 
aſſiſtance. There is not a greater extravagance, 
under the ſpecious name of good houſewifery, 
than the furniſhing of houſes in this manner, 
Whole apartments have been ſcen thus ornament- 
ed by the ſuppoſed work of a lady, who, 1 
haps, never ſhaded two leaves in the artificial 
foreſt, but has paid four times its value to the 
ſeveral people employed in bringing it to per- 
fection. The expence of theſe tedious pieces of 
work I ſpeak of experimentally, having, many 
3 paſt, undertaken one of them, which, when 
niſhed, was not worth fifteen pounds; and by 
a computation ſince made, it did not coſt leſs than 
fifty, in the hire and maintenance of the people 
employed in it. This indeed was at the age of 
ſeventeen, when dne thoughtleſs inexperience of 
youth could alone gxcuſe ſuch a piece of folly, 
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—[Embroideries in gold, filver, qr Hades of filk, 
come within a narrower compaſs. Works of that 
kind which may, without calling in expenſive 
aſſiſtance, or tiring the fancy, be finiſhed in a 
ſummer, will be a well-choſen change of amuſe- 
ment, and may, as there are three of you, be 
made much more agreeable, by one alternately 
reading aloud, while the other two are thus em- 
ployed, —All kinds of what is called plain-wwork, 
though no very polite accompliſhment, you muſt 
be ſo well verſed in, as to be able to cut ont, 
make, or mend your own linen. Some fathers, 
and ſome huſbands, chuſe to have their daughters 
and their wives thus attired in the labour of their 
own hands, and, from a miſtaken notion, be- 
lieve this to be the great criterion of frugal ceco-, 
nomy. Where that happens to be the inclination 
or opinion of either, it ought always to be 1ea- 
dily complied with: but, excluſive of ſuch a 
motive, I ſee no other that makes the practical part 
neceſſary to any lady ; excepting, indeed, where 
there is ſuch a narrowneſs of fortune as admits 
not conveniently the keeping a ſervant, to whom 
ſuch exerciſes of the needle much more properly 
appertain, | 
Tag THEATRE, which, by the indefatigable 
labour of the inimitable Mr. Garrick, has been 
brought to very grear | pam will afford you 


an equally rational and improving entertainment. 


Your judgment will not now be called in queſtion, 
your underſtanding affronted, nor will your 
modeſty be offended by the indecent ribaldry cf 
thoſe authors, who, to their defe& in wit, have 
added the want of good ſenſe and of good man- 
ners. Faults of this kind, which, from a blame- 
ful compliance with a corrupted taſte, have ſome - 
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times crept into- the works of good writers, are 
by his prudent direction generally rectified or 
omitted on the ſtage, You may now ſee many 
of the beſt plays performed in the beſt manner, 
Do not, however, go to any that you have not 
before heard the character of; be preſent only at 
thoſe which are approved by perions of under. 
ſtanding, and virtue, as calculated to anſwer the 
proper ends of the theatre, namely, that of con- 
veying inſtruction in the moſt pleaſing method, 
Attend to the ſentiment, apply the moral, and 
then you cannot, I think, paſs an evening in 
a more uſeful, or in a more entertaining diverſion, 
DANCING may alſo take its turn as a healthful 
exercile, as it is generally ſuitable to the taſte and 
gaiety of young minds. | 
PART or the hours appropriated to relaxation 
mult of neceſſity be leſs agreeably taken up in 
the paying and receiving viſits of mere ceremony 
and civility z a tribute, by cuſtum authorized, 
by good manners enjoined. In theſe, when the 
converſation is only inſignificant, join in it with 
an apparent ſatisfaftion, Talk of the elegance 
of a birth-day ſuit; the pattern of a lace, tue 
jñjudicious aſſortment of jewels, the cut of a ruffly 
or the ſet of a ſleeve, with an unaffected eaſe; 
not according to the rank they hold in your eſtima- 
410n, but proportioned to the conſequence they may 
be cf in the opinion of thoſe you are converſing 
with, The great art of pleaſing is to appear 
pleaſed with others; ſuffer not then an ill- bred 
abſence of thought, or a contemptuous {neer, eva 
to betray a conſcious ſuperiority of underſtands 
ing, always productive of ill- nature and diſlike, 
Suit yourſelf to the capacity and to the taſte of 
your company, when that taſte is conkined is 
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harmleſs trifles; but where it is ſo far depraved 
25 to delight in cruel farcalms on the abſent, ts 
be pleated with diſcovering the blemiſhes in a 
good character, or in repeating the greater faults 
of a bad one, religion and humanity in that caſe 
forbid the leaſt degree of aſſent, It you have 
not any knowledge of the perſons thus unhappily 
facrificed to envy or to malice, and conſequently 
are ignorant as io the truth or falſhood ot ſuch 
aſper ſions, always ſuſpect them to be ill grounds 
ed, or, atleaſt, greatly exaggerated. Shew your 
diſapprobation by a filent gravity, and by king 
the firſt opportunity to change the fubjett, But 
where any acquaintance with the character in 

ueſtion gives 100m tor defending it, let not an. 
il. timed complaiſance prevail over juſtice: vin- 
dicate injued innocence with all tia freedom and 
warmth of an unreſtrained benevolence; and 
where the faults of the guilty will admit of pal- 
liation, urge all that truth can allow in mitiga- 
tion of error. From this method, beſides the 
pleaſure ariling from the conſciouſneſs of a ſtrict 
conformity to tne great rule of Jo:ny as you would 
be done by, you will alſo reap tu yourtcit the be- 
ne fit of being leſs frequently peſtered with themes 
ever painful to a humane diſpoſition, If, unfor- 
tunately, you have ſome acquaintance whoſe ma- 
lerolence of heart wo ſentiment of virtue, no 
check of goed-manners, can rettrain from theſe 
malicious. ſallies of ill- nature, to them let your 


* viſits be made as ſeldom, and as thort, as decen- 


cy will permit ; there being neither benefit nor 
ſatis faction to be found in tuch company, amongſt 
whom only cards may be introduced with any ad» 
vantage. On this account, it will be proper for 
vou to know how to play at the games moſt ja 
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uſe, becauſe it is an argument of- great folly 
to engage in any thing without doing it well; 
but this is a diverſion which I hope you will have 
no fondnels for, as it is in itſelf, to tay no worſe, 
2a very inſignificant amuſement. 

With perſous for whom you can have no eſteem, 
good-breeding may oblige you to keep up an in- 
tercourſe of ceremonious viſits, hut politeneſs 
enjoins not the length or frequency of them, 
Here inclination may be followed without a breach 
of civility : there 1s no- tax upon intimacy but 
from choice; and that choice ſhonld ever be 
founded on merit, the certamty whereof you 
cannot be too careful io previeuily examining, 
Great caution is nccekary A to be deceived by 
ſpecious app*arances. A plzuithle >chaviour of- 
ten, upon a ſuperficial knowledge, creates a pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of particulars, who, upon a 
nearer view, may be tousd to have no clana to 
eſteem. The torming a precipitate judgment 
ſometimes leads into an uawary intimacy, which 
it may prove ablolutely 4 to break off; 
and yet that breach may be attended with innu- 
merable inconveniencies: nav, peruaps, with very 
material and laſting ill coafequences ; prudence, 
therefore, here enjoins the greateſt circumſpection. 

Few people are capable of friendſhip, and till 
fewer have all the qualiſicatioas one would chuſe 
in a friend. The fundamental point is a virtuous 
diſpoſition ; but to that ſnould be added a good 
underſtanding, a folid judgement, ſweetneis of 
temper, Readineſs of mind, freedom of behavi- 
our, and ſincerity of heart. Seldom as theſe are 
to be found united, never mate a boſom friend of 
any one greaily deficient in either. Be flow in 


contracting triendſhip, and invariably conſtant in 
9 457 i 
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maintaining it, Expect not many. friends, but 
think yourlelf happy, if, throygh life, you meet 
with one or two who deſerve that name, and have 
all the requifites for the valuable relation. This 
may ns + deemed the higheſt bleſſing of mor- 
tality. Uninterrupted health has the general 
voice; but, in my opinion, ſuch an intercourſe 
of friendſhip as much deſerves the preference, as 
the mental pleaſures, both in nature and degree, 
exceed the corporeal, The weakneſſes, the pains 
of the body may be inexpreſhbly. alleviated by 
the converſation of a perſon, by affection endear- 
ed, by reaſon approved; whole tender ſympathy 


partakes your afflictions, and ſhares your enjoy. 


ments; who is ſteady in the correction, but mild 
in the reproof of your faults ; like a guardian 
angel, ever watchful to warn you of unforeſeen 
danger, and, by timely admonitions, to prevent 
the miſtakes incident io human frailty and to ſelf- 

rtiality : this is the true office of friendſhip, 
Wich ſuch a friend, no ſtate of life can be abſo- 
lutely unhappy ; but, deſtitute of ſome ſuch con- 
nectiou, Heaven has ſo formed our natures for 
this intimate ſociety, that amidſt the affluence of 
fortune, and in the flow of uninterrupted health, 
there will be an aching void in the ſolitary breaſt, 
which can never otherwiſe know a pleniuide of 
happineſs, | 

Should the Supreme Diſpoſer of all events be- 
ſtow on you this ſuperlative gift, to ſuch a friend 
let your heart be ever unreſervedly open. Con- 
ceal no ſecret thought, diſguiſe no latent weak- 
nels, but bare your boſom to the faithtul probe 
of honeſt friendſhip, and ſhrink not if it ſmarts 
beneath the touch; nor with tenacious pride di- 
like the perſon who freely dares to condemn {omg 
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| favourite foiblez; but, ever open to conviction, 
hear with attentjon, and receive with gratitude, 
the kind reproof that flows from tenderneſs. 
When ſenſible of a fault, be ingenuous in the 
— ſincere and ſteady in the correction 
Ot it. 
Happy is her lot, who in « Huſband finds this 
invaluable friend! Yet ſo great is the ha- 
zard, ſo diſproport oned the chances, that I could 
almoſt wiſh the dangerous die was never to be 
thrown for any of you: but as probably it may, 
let me conjure ve ah, my dear girls, if ever any 
of you take this moſt important ſtep in life, to 
roceed with the utmoſt care and with deliberate 
circumſpection. Fortune and Family it is the 
fole province of your father to direct in: he cer- 
tainly has always an undoubted right to a nega- 
tive voice, though not to a compulſive one. As 
a child is very juſtifiable in the refuſal of her 
hand, even to the abſolute command of a father, 
where her heart cannot go with it; ſo is ſhe ex- 
tremely culpable in giving it contrary to his ap- 
' probation, Here 1 mnlt take ſhame to myſelf; 
and for this unpardonable fault, 1 do juftty ac- 
knowledge that the ſubſequent ill conſequences 
of à moſt unhappy marriage were the proper pu- 
niſnment. This, and every other error in m 
own conduct, I do, and ſhall, with the utmo 
candour, lay open to you ; fincerely praying that 
you may reap the benefit of my experience, and 
that you may avoid thoſe rocks, which, either 
by careleſsneis, or ſometimes, alas, by ioo much 
caution, I have ſplit againſt | But to return 
The chief point to be regarded in the choice of 


a companion for life, is a really virtuous prin - 


ciple, an uuaffect. d goodneſs of heart. Without 
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this, you will be continually ſhocked by inde. 
cency, and pained by impiety. So numerous 
have been the unhappy victims to the ridiculous 
opinion, A reformed libertine makes the beſt 
huſband,” that, did not experience daily evince 
the contrary, one would believe it impoſſible for 
a girl who has a tolerable degree of common 
underftanding to be made the dupe of fo errone- 
ous a poſition, which has not the leaſt ſhadow of 
re:ion for its foundation, and -which a ſmall 
ſhare of obſervation will prove to be falſe in fact, 
A man who has been long converſant with the 
worſt ſort of women, is very apt to contract a 
bad opinion of avd a contempt for the ſex in ge- 
neral, Incapable of eſteeming any, he is ſuſpi- 
cious of all, jealous without cauſe, angry with- 
out provocation, and his own diſturbed imagina- 
tion is a continual ſource of ill humour. To 
this is frequently joined a bad habit of body, the 
natural conſequence of an irregular life, which 
gives an additional ſournefs to the temper, What 
rational proſpect of heppineſs can there be with 

ich a companion ? And that this is the general 
character of thoſe who are called reformed rakes, 
obſervation will certity— But, admit there may 


be ſome exceptions, it is a hazard upon which no 


confiderate woman would venture the peace of 
her whole future life. The vanity of thoſe girls 
who believe ibemſelves capable of working mira- 


cles of this kind, and who give vp their perſons 


to men of libertine principles, upon the wild ex- 
pectation of reclaimmg them, juſtly delerves the 


G&/appointment which it will generally meet witng; 


for, believe me, a wite is, of all perſons, the leaſt 
likely io ſucceed in ſuch an attempt. Be it your 
care to find that virtue in a lover which you mult 
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never hope to form in a huſband, Good- ſenſe 
and good-nature are almoſt equally requiſite, If 
the former is wanting, it will be next to impoſſi- 
ble for you to eſteem the perſon of whoſe behavi - 
our you may have cauſe to be aſhamed ; and mu- 
tual eſteem is as neceſſary to happineſs in the 
married ſtate as mutual aff:&ion : without the 
latter, every day will bring with it ſome freſh 
cauſe of vexation ; till repeated quarrels produce 
a coldneſs, which will ſettle into an irreconcile- 
able averſion, and you will beoome not only each 
pther's. torment, but the object of contempt to 
your family and to your acquaintance. 

This quality of Good-Nature is, of all others 
the moſt difficult to be aſcertained, ou account o 
the general miſtake of blending it with Good+ 
Humour, as if they were in themſelves the 1ame 
whereas, in fact, no two principles of action are 
more eſſentially different. And chis may require 
ſome explanation.— By Good-Nature I mean, 
that true benevolence which partakes the felicity 
of all mankind; which promotes the ſatiafaction 
of every individual within the reach of its abi- 
lity; which relieves the diſtreſſed, comforts tha 
afflicted, diffuſes bleſſings, and communicates, 
happinels, as far as its ſphere of action can e, ul 
and which, in the private ſcenes of life, wil 
ſhine conſpicuous in the dutiful ſon, the. affec- 
tionate huſband, the indulgent father, the faith - 
ful friend, and the compailionate maſter both to 
man and beaſt ; whiilt Geod-Humour is nothing 
more than a cheerful, plealing deportment, ariſing 
either from a natural gaigty of mind, or from an 
attectation of popularity, joined to an affability 
of behaviour, the reſult of good-breeding, and & 
ready compliance with the talte of every company · 
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This kind of mere good- humour is, by far, the 
molt ſtriking quali y; tis frequently miſtaken 
for, and complimented with, the ſuperior name of 


real good nature. A man by this ſpecious ap- 


pi arance has often acquired that appellation, who, 
in all the actions of his private life, has been a 
moi oſe, cruel, rerengeſul, ſullen, haughty tyrant, 
Let them put on tbe cap whoſe temples fit the gal- 
ling wreath ! On the contrary, a man of a truly 
benevolent diſpoſition, and formed to promote the 
happineſs of all rourd him, may ſomctimes, 
perhaps from an ill kabit of body, an accidental 
vexa ion, or from a commendable openneſs of 
heart above the meanneſs of diſguiſe, be guilty 
of little ſallics of pecviſhneſs, or of ill- humour, 
which, carrying the appearance of ill- nature, 
may be unjutily thought to proceed from it, by 
perſons who art unacquarnted with his true charac- 
ter, and who take ill- humour and ill- nature to be 
{ynorimous terms, though in reality they bear 
not the leaſt analogy to each other. In order to 
tbe forming a right judgment, it is abſolutely 
pecefiary io obſerve this diltinftion, which will 
eſtect ualiy ſecure you from the dangerous error 
pf taking the ſhadow for the ſubſtance; an irre- 
frievable miſ 5, pt grant with innumerable con- 
ſequent evils ! | 


Fiom what has bien faid it plainly appears, 


that the criterion of this amiable virtue is not to 
be taken from the gen:ral opinion; mere good- 
humcur being, to all intenis and purpoſes, ſut- 
fcient in this particular to efabliſh the public 
voice in favour of a man utterly devoid of every 
humane and bencvolent affection of heart. It is 
only from the lefs contpicuons ſcenes of life, the 
more rtized ſphexe of action, from the aryets 
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tenor of domeſtic conduct, that the real character 
can with any certainty be drawn. Theſe undiſ- 
guiſed proclaim the man; but, as they ſhun the 
glare of light, nor court the -noiſe of popular 
applauſe, they paſs unnoticed, and are ſeldom 
known*till after an intimate acquaintance. The 
beſt method, therefore, to avoid the deception in 
this caſe, is to lay no ſtreſs on outward appear- 
ances, which are too often fallacious, hut to take 
the rule of judging from the ſimple, unpoliſhed 
ſentiments of thole, whoſe dependent connect ons 
ive them an undeniable certainty 3 who not only 
„but hourly feel the good or bad effects of 
that diſpoſition to which they are ſubjected. B 
this I mean, that if a man is equally reſpeRied, 
eſteemed, and beloved by his tenants, by his de- 
pendeuts and domeſtics; from the ſubſtantial 
farmer to the laborious peaſant; ſrom the proud 
Reward ro the ſubmiſſive wretch, who, thankful 
for employment, humbly ebeys the menial tribe; 
you may juſtly conclude he has that true good- 
nature, that rea} benevolence, which delights in 
communicating felicity, and enjoys the ſalis faction 
it diffuſes, But if by theſe he is deſpiſed and 
kated, ſerved merely from a principle of fear, 
devoid of affeftion—which is ve. y <afily diſco- 
verable whatever may be. his public character, 
however favourable the general opinion, be al- 
ſured, that his diſpoſition is ſuch as can never be 
productive of domeſtic happineſs. —I have been 
the more particular on this head, as it is one of 
the molt eſſential qualifications to be regarded, 
and of all others the moſt liable to be miſtaken. 
Never be prevailed with, my dear, to give your: | 
hand to a perſon defective in theſe material pumnts. 
Secure of virtue, of good-nature, and under - 
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Kanding in a huſband, you may be ſecure of 


happineſs. Without the two former, it is unat- 
tainahle: without the latter, in a tolerable degree, 
it muſt be very imperfect. | 

Remember, however, that infallibility is not 
the property of man, or you may entail diſap- 
pointment on yourſelf, by expecting what is 
never to be found. The beſt men ate ſometimes 
inconſiſtent with themſelves. They are liable to 
be hurried by ſudden. ſtarts of paſſion into expreſ- 
ſions and actions which their cooler reaſon will 
condemn, They may have ſome oddities of be- 
haviour, ſome peculiarities of temper ; they may 
be ſubjett to accidental ill-humour, or to whims 
fical complaints: hlemiſhes of this kind often 
ſhade the brighteſt character, but they are never 
deftruive. of mutual felicity, unleſs when they 
are made ſo by an improper reſentment, or by an 


ill- judged oppoſition. Reaſon can never be heard 


by paſſion; the offer-of it tends only to enflame 
the more. When cooled, and in his uſual tem- 
per, the man of underſtanding, if he has been 
wrong, will ſuggeſt to himſelf all that could be 
urged againſt him: the man of good-nature will, 
unupbraided, on his error: immediate contra- 
diction is, therefore, wholly unſerviceable, and 
highly imprudent; an atter repetition equaliy 
unneceſſary and injudicious. Any peculiarities 
in the temper or behaviour ought to be properly 
reprelemed in the tendereſt and in the molt friend- 
ly manner, and if the repreſentation of them is 
made diſczectiy, it will generally be well taken: 
but if they are fo habitual as not ealily to be 
altered, ſtrike not too often upon the unharmo- 
nious ſtring ; rather Tet them paſs as unoblerved + 
ſach a 'chearfu} compliance will better cement 
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your union; and they may be made eaſy to 
yourſelf, by reflecting on the ſuperior good qua- 
— by which theſe trifling faults are ſo greatly 
over-balanced.—You muſt. remember, my dear, 
theſe rules are laid down, on the ſuppoſition of 
your being united to a perſon who poſſeſſes the 
three eflent;al qualifications for happineſs before: 
mentioned. In this caſe, no farther direction is 
neceſſary, but that you ſtriftly perform the duty 
of a wife, namely, to love, to honour, and g 
The two firſt articles are a tribute ſo 2 difpenſbi, 
due to merit, that they muſt be paid by inclina- 
tion; and they naturally lead to the performance 
of the laſt, which will not only be an eaſy, but 
a pleaſing taſk, ſince nothing can ever be enjoined 
by ſuch a perſon that is in itſelf improper, and 
few things will, that can with any reaſon be 
diſagreeable to you. 
ere ſhould this ſubje end, were it not more 
than poſſible for you, after all that has been 
urged, to be Jed by ſome inferior mative to the 
negle& of the primary caution ; and that, cither 
from an opinion tov haſtily entertained, from an 
unaccountable partiality, or frum the powerful 
prevalence of perſuaſion, you may be unfortu- 
nately induced to give your hand to a man whoſe 
bad heart and moroſe temper, concealed by a 
well- practiſed diſſimulation, may render every 
flattering hope of happineſs abortve.—May Hea- 
ven, in mercy, guard you from this fatal error | 
Such a companion is the worſt of all temporal 
ills; a deadly potion, that imbitters every focial 
ſcene of life, damps every riſing joy, and ba- 
mihes that chearful temper which alone can give 
a true reliſh to the bleſſings of mortality. Moſt 
fangerely do I pray that this may never be your 
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lot! and I hope your 22 circumſpection 
will be ſufficient to guard you from the danger. 
But the bare poſſibility of the event makes it 
not unneceſſary to lay down a few rules for the 
maintaining ſome degree of eaſe, under ſuch a 
deprivation of huppineſs. This is by far the 
moſt difficult part of my preſent undertaking ; it 


is hard to adviſe here, and ſtill harder to pratiiſe 


the advice: the ſubject alſo is too extenſive to be 
minutely treated within the compaſs of à letter, 
which mutt confine me to the moit material points 
only: in theſe 1 ſhall give you the beſt directions 
in my power, very ardently wiſhing that you may 
never have occaſ. on to make ule of them. 

The being un:ted to a man of irreligious prin- 
ciples makes it inmpoſiible to diſcharge a great 
part of the proper duty of a wite, To name but 
one inſtance, obedience will be rendered impr-c- 
ticable by trequent 1njunctions inconſiſtent with 
and conti ary to the higher obligations of mora- 
lity, This is not ſuppoſition, but is founded 
upon facts, which I have too often ſeen and can 
atteſt, Where this happens, the reaſons for non. 
compliance ovght to be offered in a plain, ſtrong, 
good -natured manner; there is at leaſt the chance 
of fucceſs from being heard; but ſhould thoſe 


reaſons be rejected, or the hearing of them be 


refuſed, and ſilence on the ſubject enjoined— 
which is molt probable, few people caring to hear 
what they know to be right, when determined 
not to appear convinced by it—obey the injunc- 
tion, and urge not the argument farther: keep, 
however, ſteady to your principles, and ſuffer 
neither perſuaſion nor threats to prevail on you to 
a& contrary to them. All commands repugnant 


to the laws of chriſtianity, it is your indiipenſible 
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duty to diſobey; all requeſts that are inconſiſtent 
with prudence, or incompatible with the rank 

and character which you . ought to maintain in 
life, it is your intereſt to refuſe. A compliance 
with the former would be criminal; a conſent - to 
the latter highly indiſcreet; and it might thereby 
ſubject you to general cenſure: for a man capable 
of requiring flom his wife what he knows to be 
in itfelf wrong, is equally capable of throwing 
the whole blame of fuch miſconduct on her, and 
of afterwards upbraiding ker for a-hehaviour tg 
which he will, upon the ſame principle, diſown 
that he has been acceſſ-ry. Many Gmilar in» 
ſtances have eome within the conipais of my own 
obſervation, . In things of a leſs material nature, 
that are neither criminal in themictves nor per ni - 
cious in their conſequences, always 2cquielre, if 
inſiſted on, however dilagreeable they may be to- 
your own temper and inchnaton. Such a com- 
pliance will evidently. prove that your refuſal, in 
the other caſes, proceeds not trbm a ſpirit of con- 
tradiction, but merely from a juſt regard to that 
ſuperior duty; which can never be infringed with 
impunity, Paſſion may reſent, but reaſon muſk 
approve this conduct; and therefore it is the moſt: 
likely method, in time, to make a favourable 
impreſſion. But, if you ſhouid tail of ſuch- 
tucceſs, you will at leaſt enjoy that ſatis factor 
ſelf-approbation, which is the inſeparable atten- 
dant of a truly religious and. rational deportments 

Should the painful taſk of dealing with a mo- 
roſe — temper be aſſigned you, there 15: 
kttle more to be recommended than a patient 
ſuhmiſſion to an evil which admits not of a remedy- 


IIl- nature is increaſcd. obitinacy confirmed by 
oppoſition: the leſs ſuch a temper is contradiftedyy 
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the more ſappertable will it be. to theſe who are 

under its baneful influence. When alF endea- 
vours to pleaſe are ineffectual, and when a man 
ſeems determined to find fault with everything, 
as if his chief pleaſure conſiſted in tormenting 
thole about him, it requires a more than common 
degree of patience and, reſolution to forbear ut- 
tering reproaches, which ſueb a behaviour may be 
juſtly allowed to deſerve : yet it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the maintaining. any tolerable degree 
of eale, not only to reſtrain all eſſions of 
reſentment, but to withhold even thoſe diſdainful. 
looks which are apt to accompany a contemptu- 
ous ſilence z and they both equally: tend: only to 
encreale the malady. This infernal- delight. in. 
giving pain is mol unwearied in the ſearch of 
matter Br its gratification, and can either find, 
or * form it, in almoſt all the 
acxurrences of life; but, when ſuffered unob- 
ſtructed. and · unregarded to run its malicious 
courſe, it will. quickly: vent its blunted arrows, 
and will die of. diſappointment; whilſt all endea- 
vours to appeaſe, all « complaints of unkindneſs 

will but ſharpen againſt yourſelf the weapon's. 
edge, and, by proving your ſenſibility of the 
wound, will- give the wiſhed-for ſatisfaction to 
him who inflicts it. Prudence, in this caſe, di- 
refts more than ordinary. eircumſpection, that 
every part of your behaviour may be as blame- 

les as poſſible, even to the abſtaining from the 
leaſt appearance of evil; and after you have, to 
the utmoſt of your power, ſtrove to merit appro- 
bation, expect not to meet with it: by theſe 
means you will eſcape the mortification of being 
diſappointed, which, often repeated, is apt to- 
give. a gloomy. ſourneſs 1 the temper, incomꝑa - 
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tible with any degree of contentment. You muſt, 
ſo ſituated, learn to be ſatisfied with the confci. 
oulneſs of acting right, according to your beſt 
abilities, and, if poſſible, yon ſhould look with 
an anconcerned indifference on the reception of 
every ſucceſsful attempt to pleaſe. 
This, it maſt be owned, is a hard leſſon of 
. philoſophy ; it requires no leſs than an abſolute 
command over the paſſions ; but let it be remem- 
bered, that ſuch a command will itſelf moſt am- 
ply recompenſe every difficulty; it will compen- 
ſate every pain, which it may coſt vou to obtain 
it: beſides, it is, I believe, the only way to 
preſerve any tranquillity of mind, under ſo diſ. 
agreeable a connection 7 | 
As the want of underſtanding is by no art to 
be concealed, by no addreſs to be diſguiſed, it 
might be {ſuppoſed impoſſible for a woman of 
ſenle to unite herſelf to a perſon whoſe defect, in 
this inſtance, muſt render that fort of rational 
ſociety which conſtitutes the chief happineſs of 
ſuch an union, impoſſible; yet, here, how often 
has the weakneſs of female judgment been con- 
ſpicuous! The advantages of great ſuperiority 
in rank of fortune have frequently proved ſo ir. 
reſiſtible a temptation, as, in opinion, to out- 
weigh not only the folly but even the vices of its 
fſcfior : a grand miſtake, ever tacitly acknow- 
edged by a ſubſequent repentance, when the ex- 


pected pleaſures of affluence, equipage, and all 


the glittering pomp of uſeleſs pageantry have 
been experimentally found inſufficient to make 
amends for the want of that conſtant ſatis faction, 
which reſults from the ſocial joy of converſing 
with a reaſonable friend! But however weak this 
motive mult be acknowledged, it is more excu- 
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fable than another, which, I fear, has ſometimes 
had an equal influence on the mind; I mean, fo 
great a love of ſway, as to induce her to give 
the preference to a puns of weak intellectuals, 
in hopes thereby of holding, uncontrovled, the 
reins of government. The expettation is, in fact, 
ill-grounded obſtinacy; and pride being generally 
the companion of folly, the ſillieſt people are 
uſually the moſt tenacious of their opinions, and 
conſequently, the hardeſt of all others to be ma- 
naged : but admit the contrary, the principle is in 
itlelf bad; it tends to inyert the order of nature, 
and to counteract the deſign of Providence, 

A woman can never be ſeen in a more ridicu- 
lous light than when ſhe appears to govern her 
huſbaud, If, unfortunately, the ſuperiority of 
underſtanding is on her ſide, the apparent conſei - 
ovinels of that ſuperiority betrays a weakneſs that 
renders her contemptible in the tight of every con- 
iderate perſon, and it may, very probably, fix in 
his mind a diſlike never to be eradicated. In ſuch 
a caſe, if it ſhould ever be your own, remember 
that ſome degree of diſſimulation is commendable, 
lo far as to- let your huſband's defect appear un- 
oblerved. When he judges wrong, never flatly- 
contradi, but lead him inſenſihly into another 
opinion, in ſo diſcreet a manner that it may ſeem 
entirely his own ; and let the whole credit of ever 
prudent determination reſt on him without indulg- 
ing the tooliſh vanity of claiming any merit'to 
yourſelf, Thus a perſon of but an indifferent ca- 
pacity-may be ſo aſſiſted as, in many inſtances, to 
thine with a borrowed luſtre, ſcarce diſtinguiſha- 
ble from the native, and, by degrees, he may be 
brought into a kind of mechanical method of 
acting properly, in all ＋ common occurrences 

| 2 
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of life. Odd as this poſition may ſeem, it is 
founded in fact; and I have ſeen the method ſuc. 
ceſsfully practiſed by more than one ou 
where a weak mind, on the -governed fide, has 
been ſo prudently ſet off as to appear tbe ole di- 
rector; hkethe ſtatue of the Delpbic god, which 
was thought to give forth its awn oracles, whilſt 
the humble prieſt, -who lent his voice, was by the 
ſhrine.concealed, nor ſought a higher glory thay 
a ſuppoſed obedience to the power he would be 
thought to ſerve. | 
From hence it may be inferred, that by a per- 
fe& propriety of behaviour, eaſe, and content. 
ment, at leaſt, are attainable with a companion 
who has not the moſt exalted underftanding; 
but then, virtue and good-nature -are preſup- 
poſed, or there will be nothing to work upon, 

A vicious ill. natured fool being fo untractable 
and tormenting an aſſociate, there needs only to 
add jealouſy to the compoſition, is make the 
curſe 3 This paſſion, once ſuffered ts 
get footing in the heart, is hardly ever to be ex- 
tirpated: it is a conſtant ſource of torment to the 
breaſt that gives it reception, and is an inexhauſti. 
ble fund of vexation to the object of it. With z 
perſon of this unfortunate diſpoſition, it is pru- 
dent to avoid the leaſt appearance oſ concealment. 
A whiſper in a mixed company, a meſſage given 
in a low voice to a ſervant, have, by the. power 
of a diſturbed imagination, been magnified into 
a material injury. Whatever has the air of ſe. 
crecy raiſes terror in a mind naturally diſtruſtful. 
A perfect unreſerved openneſs, both in conver- 
ſation and behaviour, ſtarves the anxious expec- 
tation of diſcovery, and may. very probably lead 
into an habitual confidence, the only antidote- 
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azainſt the poiſon of ſuſpicion, It is eaſier to 
prevent than remove a received ill impreſſion ; 
and, conſequently, it is much wiſer to be fome- 
times deficient in little points of cwility, which, 
however indifferent in themſelves, may happen 
unaccountably to claſh with the eaſe of a perſon,” 
wheſe repole it is both your duty and intereſt to 
promote. At is much more commendable, con- 
tentedly to incur the cenſure of a trifling diſpoſt- 
tion, by a circumſtantial unaſked relation of in- 
ſignificant incidents, than to give any room for 
apprehending the leaſt degree of reſerve. Such 
a conſtant method of proceeding, together with a 
reaſonable compliance, is the molt Ikely to cure 
this painful turn ef mind; fer, by with-holding 
every ſupport that could give ſtrength to it, the 
want of matter to feed on may probably in time 
cauſe its extinction. If, unhappily, it is fo con- 
titutional, ſo interwoven with the foul as to be- 
come, in a manner, inſeparably united with it, 
nothing remains but to ſubmit paxently to the 
Will of Heaven, under the preſſure of an unal- 
terable evil; to guard carefully againſt the na- 
tural conſequence of repeated undeſerved ſuſpi- 
cions, namely, a grewing indifference, which 
too frequently terminates in averſion; and, by 
conſidering ſuch a ſituation as a trial of obedience 
and reſignation, to receive the comfort that muſt 
ariſe from properly exerciſing one of the moſt ex- 
alted of the chriſtian virtues, I cannot difmite 
this ſubje&t without adding a particular caution 
to yourſelf concerning it. 

Jealouly, is, on ſeveral accounts, ſtill more in- 
excuſable in a woman. There is not any thing 
that fo much expoſes her to ridicule, or ſo much 
ſabje&s her to the inſult of affrontive addreſſes 
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it is an inlet to almoſt every poſſible evil, the 
fatal ſource of innumerable indilcretione, the 
ſure deſtruction of her own peace, and is fre. 
quently the bane of her huſband's affection. Give 
not a momentary harbour to its ſhadow in your 
heart; fly from it, as from the face of a fend 
that — lead your unwary ſteps into a gulph of 
unalterable miſery. When once embarked in the 
matrimonial voyage, the fewer faults you dilco- 
ver in your partner, the better. Never ſcarch 
after what it will give you no pleaſure to find; 
never defire to hear what you will not like to be 


told therefore avoid that tribe of impertinents, 


who, either from a malicious love of diſcord, or 
from the meaner, tho? leſs criminal motive of in- 
gratiating themſelves by gratifyxing the blame: 
able curioſity of others, low diſtention wherever 
they gain admittance; and by telling unwelcome 
truths, or, more frequently, by inlinuating in. 
vented falſhoode, injure innocent peop:e, diſturb 
domeſtic union, and deſtroy the peace of families. 
Treat theſe emiſlaries of Satan with the contempt 
they deſerve ; hear not what they offer to com. 
municate, but give them at once to underliand, 
that ycu can never Jcok. on thoſe as your friends 
who ſpeak in a diſadvantageous manner of that 
perion whom you would always chuſe to ſce in the 
molt favourable light. If they are not effeCtually 
Llenced by ſuch rebukes, be inacceſſible to their 
viſits, and break eff all acquaimance-with ſuch in. 
corrigible peſts of ſociety, who will be ever upon 
the watch to ſeize an vnguarged opportunity of 
diiturbing your repole, 

Should the companion of your life be guilty of 
ſome ſecret indifcretions, run not the hazard of 
being told by theſe malicious meddlers, what, 1 
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— it is better for you never to know : but if 
ome unavoidable accident, betrays an imprudent 
3 take it for a mark of eſteem, that 
he endeavours to conceal from you what he knows 
you muſt, upon a principle of reaſon and religion, 
diſapprove ; and do not, by diſcovering your ac- 
quaintance with it, take off the reſtraint which 
your ſuppoſed ignorance lays him under, and 
thereby, perhaps, give a latitade to undiſguiſed 
irregularities. Be aſſured, whatever accidental 
ſalizes the gaiety of inconſiderate youth may lead 
him iuto, you can never be indifferent to him, 
whilſt he is careful to preſerve your peace, by con- 
cealing what he imagines might be an * oro 
ment of it. Reſt then ſatisfied, that time _ 
reaſon will moſt certainly get the better of al 
faults which proceed not from a bad heart; and 
that, by maintaining the firſt place in his eſteem, 
you happineſs will be built on tov firm a foun- 
ation to be eaſily ſhaken. 

I have been thus particular on the chyice of 3 
huſband, and on the material parts of conduct in 
2 married life, becauſe thereon depends not ouly 
the temporal, but often the eternal felicity of 
thoſe who enter into that ſtate ; a conſtant ſcene 
of diſagreement, of ill-nature and quarrels, ne- 
ceſſarily unfitting the mind for every religious and 
locial duty, by keeping it in a diipoſnion directly 
oppoſite to that chriſtian piety, to that practical 
benevolence and rational compoſure, which alone 
can prepare it for everlaſting happineſs. | 


Inſtructions on this head, conſidering your ten - 


der age, may ſeem premature, and ſhould have 
been deferred *till occaſien called for them, had 
cur ſituation allowed me frequent opportunities af 
fommunicating my ſentiments to you; but that 
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not being the caſe, I chuſe, in this epiſtle, at once 
to offer you my belt advice in every circumſtance 
Oi great moment to your well being, both here 
and hereafter, leſt at a more proper ſeaſon it may 
not happen to be in my power. You may defer 
the particular conſideration of this part, till the 
deſign of entering into a new ſcene of life may 
make it uſeful to you ; which, I hope, will not 
be for fome years; an unhappy marriage being 
more generally the conſequence of a too early 
engagement, before reaſon has gained ſufficient 
ſtrengtk to form a ſolid judgment, on which only 
a proper choice can be determined. Great is the 
hazard of a miſtake, and irretrievable the effects 
of it ! Many are the degrees between bappineſs 
and milery Abſolute miſery, I wilt venture to 
affirm, is to be avoided by a proper behaviour, 
even under all the complicated als of human life; 
but to arrive at that proper behaviour, _—_ the 
. higheſt degree of chriſtian philoſophy, And'whe 
would yoluntarily put them ſelves upon a ſtate of 
erial ſo ſevere, in which net owe of a thouſand 
has been found able to come bff victorious? Be- 
twixt this and poſitive happineſs there are innu- 
merable ſteps of comparative evil; each has its 


ſeparate conflict, varioufty difficult, differently 


painful, under all which a patient ſubmiſſion and 
a conſcious propriety of behaviour is the only at» 
tainable gogd. Far ſhort indeed of poſſible tem. 


poral fehcity is the eaſe ariſiag from hence! Reſt 


not content with the proſpect of ſuch eaſe, but 
fix on a more eligible point of view, by aiming at 
true happineſs; and, take my word, that can 
never be found in a married ſtate, without the 
three eſſential qualifications already mentioned, 


Virtue, Good-Nature, and Good - Senſe, in a hule 
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band. Remember, 1 dear girl, this 
repeated caution, if you ever reſolve on marriage, 
never to give your hand to a man who wants 
either of them, whatever other advantages he may 
be poſſeſſed of; fo ſhall you not only eſcape all 
thoſe vexations which thouſands of unthinking 
mortals hourly repent of having brought upon 
themſelves ; but, moſt aſſuredly, if it is not your 
own 'fault, you will enjoy that uninterrupted do- 
meſtic harmony, in the affectionate ſociety of a 
virtuous companion, which conſtxutes the higheſt 
ſatis faction of human life, Such an union, found- 
ed on reafon and religion, cemented by mutual 
eſteem and tenderneſs, is a kind of taint emblem, 
if the comparifon may be allowed, of the pro- 
miſed reward of virtue in a future ſtate; and 
moſt certainly, it is an excellent preparative for it, 
by preſerving a perfect equanimity, by keeping a 
conſtant compoſure of mind, which naturally 
lead to the proper diſcharge of all the religious 
and ſocial duties of life, the unerring road to ever 
laſting peace —The firſt have been already ſpoken 
— it remains only to mention ſome few of the 
Atter, | 

Amongſt theſe Economy may, perhaps, be 
thought improperly placed; yet many of the du- 
ties we owe to ſociety being often rendered im- 
prafticable by the want of it, there is not ſo 
much impropriety in ranking it under this head, 
as may at firit be imagined, For inſtance, a man 
who lives at an expence heyond what his income 
will ſupport, Jays himſelf nnder a neceſſity of 
being unjult, by with-holding from his creditors 
what they have a right to demand from him as 
their due, according to all laws both human and 
divine; and thereby he often entails tuin en ay 
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innocent family, who, but for the loſs ſuſtained 
by his extravagauce, might have comfortably 
ſubſiſted on the profits of their induſtry. He 
likewiſe puts it out of his own pov er to give that 
relief to the indigent, which, by the laws of hu. 
manity, they have a right to expect; the goods 
of fortune being given, as a great Divine excel. 


' | lently obſerves, for the uſe and ſupport of others, 


as well as for the perſon on whom they are be. 
ſtowed. Theſe are ſurely great breaches of that 
duty we owe to our fellow»>creatures, and are 
effects very frequently and naturally produced by 
the want of economy. 

You will find it a very good method, ſo to 
regulate your ſtated expences as to bring them 
always one-fourth *part within your certain an- 
nual income: by theſe means you will avoid be. 
ing at any time diſtrefled by untoreſeen accidents, 
and you will have it mdre eaſily in your power 
materially to relieve thoſe who deſerve aſſiſtance, 
But the giving trifling ſums; ;2di/criminately, 
to ſuch as appear — 2 is far from being 
commendable; it is an injury to ſociety ;. it is an 
encouragement to idleneſs, and helps to fill the 
ſtreets with lazy beggars, who live upon miſap- 
plied bounty, to the prejudice of the induſtrious 
poor. Theſe are uſeful members of the com. 
monwealth; and on them fuch benefactions 
might be ſerviceably beſtowed. Be ſparing there- 
fore in this kind of indiſcriminate donations ; 
they are too conſtantly an inſignificant relief to 
the receivers, ſuppoſing them really in want; 
and frequently repeated, they amount to a con- 
fiderable ſum in the year's account. The proper 
objects of charity are thoſe, who, by unavoid- 
able misfortunes, have fallen from affluent cir- 
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cumſtances into a ſtate of poverty and diſtreſs; 
thoſe alſo, who, by unexpected diſappointments 
in trade, are on the point ef being —— to an 
impoſſibility of _—_— on that buſineſs, on 
which their preſent ſubſiſtence and their future 
proſpects in life depend, from the incapacity of 
raiſing an immediate ſum to ſurmount the diffi- 
culty; and thoſe who, by their utmoſt induſtry, 
can hardly ſupport their families above the mi- 
ſeries of want; or who, by age or by illneſs, are 
rendered bag punks of labour. Appropriate a 
certain part of your income to the relief of theſe 
real diſtreſſes. To the firſt, give as largely as 
your circumſtances will allow; to the ſecond, after 
the example of an excellent Prelate of our own 
church, lend, if it ig in your power, a {ufficient 
ſum to prevent the threatened ruin, on condition 
of being repaid the loan, without intereſt, if 
Providence enables them, by future ſucceſs, to 
do it with convenience. The fame method may 
de uſed where indigence renders induſtry unavzil- 
able, by depriving it of the means to lay in a 
ſmall original ſtock to be improved. Never take 
a note of hand or any acknowledgement of ſuch 
loan, left what you intended tor a benefit ſhould 
be afterwards made the inſtrument of ruin to the 
receiver, by a different diſpoſition in your ſuc- 
ceſſor. But ſuch aſſiſtance ought not to be given 
io any, without a thorough knowledge of their 
character, and from having good reaſon to he- 
lieve them not only induſtri..us but ſtrictiy honeſt, 
which will be a ſufficient obligation on them for 
tie repayment z and the ſums ſo repaid ought to be 
ard by, 'till an opportuni:y again offers of making 
hem in like manner lerviceableto others. The lat- 
er. ſort, who are able to work, may, by a ſmall ad- 
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dition to the: profits of their own labour, be reſ- 
cued from miſery, and may be put into a com- 
fortable way of ſubſiſtence, "Thoſe. who, by age 
er by infirmity, are rendered-utterly incapable of 
ſupporting themſelves, have an undoubted right, 
not only to the neceſſaries, but even to ſome. of 
the conveniencies of life from all whom Provi. 
dence has placed in the more happy ſtate of afflu- 
ence and independence. 

As your fortune and fituation ate yet undeter- 
mined,, I.have purpoſely laid down ſuch rules ag 
may be adapted to every ſtatlion. A large for. 
tune gives greater opportunity of doing good, 
and of communicating happineſs in a more ex- 
tenſive degree; but a ſmall one is no excuſe for 
with-holding a proportionate relief from real and 
deſerving. objects of compaſſion. To aſſiſt them 
is an indiſpenſible duty of chriſtianity. The 
firſt and great commandment is, To love Gom 
with all your heart; the tecond, To love your 
neighbour as yourſelt : ' Jhoſo ſeeth his bPther. 
iz ccd, and /kutteth up his bezvels of compaſſion. 
how dwelleth the love of God in ſim? or how 
the love of his neighbour ? If deficient in theſe 
primary duties, vain are the hopes of acceptance 
huilt on a partial obedience to the leſſer branches 

of the law !—Inability is often pleaded as an ex- 

eyſe for the want of charity, by perſons . who. 
make no ſcruple of daily laviſhing on their plea- 
ſures, what, if better applied, might have made 
an indigent family happy — life, Theſe 
perſons loſe ſight of real felicity, by. the miſtaken 
purſuit of its-ſhadow : the. pleaſures which en 
groſs their attention die in the enjoyment, . are 
often ſucceeded by remorſe, and always by ſatie- 
ty. whereas the. true joy, the ſweet complacency. 
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reſulting from benevolent actions, encreaſes by 
reflection, and muſt be immortal as the ſoul, So 
exactly, ſo kindly is our duty made to coincide 
with our - preſent as well as future intereſt, that 
incomparably more ſatisfaction will accrue to a 
conſiderate mind from denying itſelf even ſome 
of the agreeables of life, in order the more effec- 
tually to relieve the unfortunate, than could ariſe 
from a full indulgence of every temporal gratifi- 
cation. 7 
However ſmall your income may be, remember 
that a part of it is que to merit in diſtreſs. Set 
by an annual ſum for this purpoſe, even though 
it ſhould oblige you to abate ſome unneceſſary 
expence to raiſe the fund: By this method per- 
ſons of ſlender fortune have been enabled to do 
much and to give happineſs to many. If 
your ſtock will not admit of frequent draughts 
upon it, be the more circumſpect with regard to 
the merit of thoſe you _— that bounties not 
in your power to repeat often, may not be miſ- 
tied But if — by Sans ample 
fortune, ſhould bleſs you with a larger ability of 
being ſerviceable to your fellow - creatures, 
yourſelf worthy of the truſt repoſed in you by 
making a proper uſe of it. Wide as your in- 
fluence can extend, turn the cry of diſtreſs and 
danger into the ſong of joy and ſafety ; feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, comfort the afflicted, 
give medicine to the ſick, and, with either, beſtow 
all the alleviation their untorwnate circumſtances 
can admit of, Thus may you truly make a 
friend of the unrighteous Mammon. Thus you 
may turn the periſhable goods of fortune into 
everlaſting bleſſings. Upon earth you will par- 
take that happineſs you 8 to others, and you 
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will .lay up for yourſelf Treaſures in Heaven, 
 evhere neither moth nor ruft can corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor ical. 

A perſon who has once experienced the advan. 
tages of a right action, will be led by the mo- 
tive of preſent ſelf-intereſt, as well as hy future 
expectation, to the continuance of it. There 
is no injunction of chriſtianity that a fincere 
chriſtian, by obedience, will not find fo calcu- 
lated as to be directly, in ſome meaſure, its own 
reward. EY 

The forgiveneſs of injuries, to which is an- 
nexed the promiſe of pardon for our own offences, 
and which is required by the goſpel, not only ſo 
far as to forbear all kinds of retaliation, but alſo 
to render us equally diſpoſed to ſerve with bur 
utmoſt power thoſe perſons who have wilfully 
injured us, as if no ſuch injury had been received 
from them, has by ſome been accounted a hard 
precept; yet the difficulty of it ariſes merely 
from, and is proportionable to, the badneſs of 
the heart by which it is ſo eſteemed, A good 
. diſpoſition finds a ſuperlative pleaſure in returning 
good for evil; and, by an inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
tion of mind in ſo doing, feels the preſent re- 
ward of obedience: whereas a ſpirit of revenge 
is incompatible with happineſs, an implacable 
temper being à conſtant torment to its poſſeſſor; 
and the man who returns an injury, feels more 
real miſery from the rancour of his own heart, 
than it is in his power te inflit upon another. 

Should a friend wound you in the moſt tender 
part, by betraying a confidence repoſed, pru- 
. dence forbids the expoſing yourſelf to a ſecond 
deception, by placing any future truſt in ſuch a 
perſon. But though here all obligations of inti- 
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macy ceaſe, thoſe of benevolence and humanity 
main ſtill in full force, and are equally binding, 
23s to every act of ſervice and aſſiſtance, even to 
the ſuffering a leſſer evil yourſelf, in order to 
5 procure a much greater good to the perſon by 
: whom you have been thus ill- uſed. This is in 
, general allowed to be the duty of every individual 
j 


to all, as a member of ſocicty ; but it is particu- 
larly inftanced in the preſent caſe to ſhew, that 
not even a breach of friendſhip, the higheſt of 
„all provocations, will cancel the duty, at all times 
equally and unalterably. binding—the duty of 
- promoting both the temporal and eternal happi- 
o neſs of all your fellow-creatures by every me- 
ir fthod in your power. ö 
ly It has been by many thought impertinent at 1 
any time to offer unaſked advice; che reaſon of = 
4 W which may be chiefly owing to its being too fre- | 
ly quently tendered with a ſupercilious air that im- 
of Wl plics a conceited conſciouſneſs of ſuperior wiſ- 
od dom: it is the manner, therefore, more than the | 
ng . itſelf which gives diſguſt. | 
It thoſe with whom you have any degree of 
e- intimacy are guilty of what to you appears either 
ge vrong or indiſcreet, * your opinion to them | 
ble Y with freedom, though you ſhould even loſe a | 
xr; | Pominal friend by ſo doing. Silence makes you, 
ore in ſome meaſure, an acceſſary to the fault; but | 
art, I having thus once diſcharged your duty, reſt there 
—they are to judge for themſelves: to repeat 
der  fuch admonitions is both uſeleſs and impertinent, 
ra. and they will then be thought to proceed rather 
ond from pride than from good-nature, To the per- | 
h a ſons concerned only are you to ſpeak your diſ- i 
nt: *pprobation of their 23 : when they are W |; 
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cenſured by others, ſay all that truth or probabi- 
lity will permit in their juſtification. 

It often happens, that upon an accidental quar. 
rel between friends, they ſeparately appeal to a 
third perſon. In ſuch caſe, alternately take the 
oppoſite ſide, alledging every argument in favour 
of the abſent party, and placing the miſtakes of 

the complainer in the ſtrongeſt hight. This me- 
thod may probably at firſt diſpleaſe, but is always 
right, as it is the moſt likely to procure a recon- 
. If that takes place, each, equally 
obliged, will thankfully approve your conduct: 
if not, you will have the ſatisfaction of, at leaſt, 
endeavouring to have been the reſtorer of peace, 
A contrary bchaviour, which generally proceeds 
from the mean deſire of pleaſing by flattery at 
the expence .of truth, often widens a trifling 
breach into open and irreconcileable enmity, 
People of this diſpoſition are the worſt ſort of 
incendiaries, the greateſt plague of human ſociety, 
becauſe the moſt difficult to be guarded againſt, 
from their always wearing the ſpecious diſguiſe 
of pretended ap,robation and friendſhip to the 
preſent, and equally deceittul reſentment againſt 
the abſent perſon or company. | 
' Toenumerate all the ſocial duties would lead 


me too far; ſuffice it, therefore, my dear, in 


few words to ſum up what remains. 
Let truth ever dwell upon your tongue. | 
Scorn to flatter any, and deſpiſe the perſon 
who would practiſe fo baſe an art upon yourſelf, 
Be honeſily open in every part of your beha- 
viour and converſation.  - | 
All, with whom you have any intercourſe, even 
down to the meaneſt ſtation, have a right to rivility 
and good-humour from you, A ſuperiority of rank 
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| or fortune is no licence for a proud ſupercilious be- 
haviour : the diſadvantages of a dependent ftate 
ue alone ſufficient to labour under; tis both 
, unjuſt and cruel to encreaſe them, either by a 
. haughty deportment, or by the unwarrantable 
, exercile of a capricious temper, 
f Examine every part of your conduct towards 
5 others by the unerring rule of ſuppoſing a change 
1 of places. This will certainly lead to an impar- 
* tial judgment, Do then what appears to you 
y right, or in other words, what you evould they 
K Huld do unto you 3 which comprehends every 


t, duty relative to ſociety. 

e. im at perfection, or you will never reach to 
ls an attainable height of virtue, 

at Be religious without hypocriſy, pious without 
Ip enthuſiaſm, , LY 

J. Endeavour to merit the favour of Gop by a 
of fincere and uniform obedience to whatever you 


ty, Know, or believe, to be his will; and ſhould 
|, afflitive evils be permitted to cloud the ſun-ſhine 
iſe of 2 brighteſt days, receive them with ſub- 
the miſſion; ſatisfied that a Being equally wiſe, om- 
nf niſcient, and beneficent, at once ſees and intends 
the good of His whole creation.z and that every 
ead MY general or particular diſpenſation of His provi- 
in dence towards the rational part of it, is ſo calcu- 
lated as to be productive of ultimate happineſs, 
| which nothing but the miſbehaviour of individuals 

ſon can prevent to themſelves. 
If, his truth is ſurely an unanſwerable argument | 
ha- for abſolute reſignation to the Will of GoD ; and 
| ſuch a reſignation, founded upon reaton and 
yen choice, not enforced by neceſſity, is unalterable 
ility peace of mind, fixed on too firm a haſis to be | 
ſhaken by adverſiiy. Po, poverty, ingratitude, 5 
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calumny, and even the loſs of thoſe we hold moſt 
dear, may each tranſiently affect, but united can. 
not mortally wound it. Upon this principle, you 
will find it poſſible. not only to be content, but 
cheerful, under all the diſagreeable circumſtances 
this ſtate of probation is liable to; and, by 


making a proper uſe of them, you may effectu- 
ally remove the garb of terror from the laſt of 


all temporal evils, Learn then, with grateful 
pleafure, to meet approaching death as the kind 


+ remover of every painful ſenſation, the friendly 


guide jo p*tfect and to everlaſting happineſs. 


Believe me this is not mere theory, My own 


experience every moment proves the fact undeni- 


ably true. My conduct in all thoſe relations 
which ſtill ſubſiſt with me, nearly as human im- 

erfection will allow, is governed by the rules 
here laid down for you; and it produces the con- 
ſtant rational compoſure which conſtitutes the 
moſt perfect felicity of human life: for with truth 
can aver, that I daily feel incomparably more 
real ſatisfa&tion, more true contentment in my 
preſent retirement, than the gayeſt ſcenes of fel- 


tive mirth ever afforded me. I am pleaſed with 


this life, without an anxious thonght for the 


- continuance of it, and am happy in the hope of 


hcreafter exchanging it for a life infinitely better, 
My ſov]l, unſtained by the crimes unjuſtly imput- 
ed to me, moſt ſincerely forgives the malicious 
authors of theſe imputations; it anticipates Ut 
future pleaſure of an open acquittal, and in that 
expectation loſes the pain of preſent undeſerved 
cenſure. By this is meant the inſtance that was 
made the ſuppoſed foundation for the laſt of in- 
numerable injuries which I have received through 
kim from whom I am conſcious of having de. 
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ſerved the kindeſt treatment. Other faults, no 
doubt, I might have many; to him I had very 
few: nay, tor ſeveral years, I cannot, upon re- 
flection, accuſe myſelf of any thing but of a too 
abſolute, too unreſerved obedience to every in- 


junction, even where plainly contrary to the dic- 


tates of my own reaſon. How wrong ſuch a 
compliance was, has been clearly proved b 
many inſtances, in which it has been ſince woll 
ungenerouſly and moſt ungratefully urged as a 
circumſtantial argument againſt me, 

It muſt indeed be owned, that for the two or 
three laſt years, tired with a long ſeries of repeat- 


ed inſults, of a nature almoſt beyond the power 


of imagination, to conceive, my temper became 
ſoured : a conſtant fruitleſs endeayour to oblige 
was changed into an abſolute indiff-rence about 
it; and ill humour, occaſioned by frequent diſ- 
appointment—a conſequence I have experimen- 
tally warned you againſt— was perhaps ſome- 
times too much indulged. How far the une- 
qualled provocations may be allowed as an excuſe 
tor this, Heaven' only muſt determine, whoſe 
goodneſs has thought fit to releaſe me from the 
painful ſituation ; though by a method, at pre- 
ſent, not the moſt eligible, as it 1s the caule of a 
ſeparation from my children alſo, and thergby 


has put it out of my power to attend in the man- 


ner I could have wiſhed to their education; a 
duty that inclination would have led me with 
equal care and pleaſure more amply to fulfil, had 
they continued under my direction. But as Pro- 
vidence has thought fit otherwiſe to determine, 
contented I ſubmit to every diſpenſation, con- 
vinced that all things are ordered for the beſt, 
and that they will in the end work together far 
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good to them that fear Gon, and who fincerely 
endeavour to keep his commandments, If in 
theſe I err,/ I am certain it is owing to a miſtake 
in thejudgement, not to a defect of the will. 
Thus have I endeavoured, my dear girl, in 
ſome meaſure, to compenſate both to you and to 
your ſiſters the deprivation of a conſtant maternal 
care, by adviſing you, according to my beſt abi- 
lity, in the moſt material parts of your conduct 
through life, as partic ry as the compals of a 
"letter would allow me. May theſe few inſtruc- 
tions be as ſerviceable to you as wy wiſhes would 
make them ! and may that Almighty Being, to 
Thom my daily 701 Ls aſcend for your . 
tion, grant you His heavenly benediction! May 
he keep you from all moral evil, lead you into 
the paths of righteouſneſs and peace, and may 
He give us all a happy meeting in that future 
ſtate of unalterable feſicity, which is prepared for 
thoſe who, by patient continugnce in qvell-doing, 
tet after glory and immortabiy 
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TRE world has in all ages been very negligent 

in the education of daughters; all their 
exre is laid out entirely upon the men; and as if 
the women were a diſtint ſpecies, they leave them 
to themſelves without any helps, without think - 
ing that they compoſe one- half of the world ; 
that the two ſexes are neceſſarily united together 
by alliances; that the women make either the 
happineſs or miſery of the men, who always feel the 
want of having them reaſonable ; that they are 


a great means of the riſe and ruin of families; 


that they are entruſted with the education of, the 


children in their early youth, a ſeaſon of life in 
which they receive the livelieſt and deepeſt im- 


preſſions. What would they have them inſpire 
into their children, when from theif very mfancy 


they are left themſelves in the hands of gover- 


nantes, who, as they are generally taken out of 
the low world, inſpire them with low ſentiments, 
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encourage all the timorous paſſions, and form 
them to ſuperſtition inſtead of religion. *T would 
be a ſubject worthier of their thoughts to contrive 
how to make certain vices hereditary to their fa. 
milies, by conveying them down from the mother 
to the children, than how to ſecure their eſtates 
by entails. Nothing therefore is ſo much miſ- 
taken as the education which ay give to young 
women : they deſign them to pleaſe ; they give 
them no inſtruftions but for the ornament and 
graces of the body ; they flatter their ſelf-love; 
they give them up to effeminacy, to the world, 
and to falſe opinions; they give them no lectures 
of virtue and fortitude : ſurely it is unreaſonable 
or rather downright madneſs to imagine that 

ſuch an education ſhould not turn to their pre» 
judice. | 
It may be neceſſary, my Daughter, to obſerve 
all the outward rules of Decorum; but this is 
not enough to gain po the eſteem of the world 
tis the ſentiments of the mind that form the cha- 
racter of a perſon ; that lead the underſtanding ; 
that govern the will; that ſecure the _— and 
duration of all our virtues : but religion Huld 
be the principle and foundation of theſe ſenti- 
ments, When religion is once erigraven on our 
heart, all the virtues will naturally flow from 
that ſource ; all the duties of lite will be regulai\y 
practiſed in their reſpective order. I is not 
enougn for the conduct of young perſons to 
oblige them to do their duty; they mult be brought 
to love it. Authority is a tyrant only over the 
outward behaviour, it has no ſway over the in- 
ward ſentiments. When one preſcribes a conduct, 
we ſhould repreſent the reaſons and the motives 
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of it, and give them a reliſh for what we adviſe 
them. 

Tis ſo much for our intereſt to practiſe virtue, 
that we ſhould never conſider it as our enemy, 
but rather as the ſource of happineſs, of glory, 
and of peace. 5 

You are juſt coming into the world; enter it, 
my daughter, with ſome principles; you cannot 
fortify yourſelf too much againſt what you will 
meet with there: bring along with you all your 
religion; nouriſh it in your heart by your 2. 
ments; confirm it in your mind by proper re- 
flections, and by reading adapted to encourage it. 


There is nothing more neceſſary, and indeed 


more happy for us than to keep up a ſentiment 
that makes us love and hope; that gives us a 
proſpect of an agreeable futurity; that reconciles 
all times; that inſures all the, duties of life; that 


anſwers for us to ourſelves, and is our gua- 


rantee with regard to others. What a ſuppott 
will you find from religion under the misfortunes 
that threaten you ! for a certain number of mis- 
fortunes niuſt tall to your ſhare, *I'was a laying of, 
one of the Antients, “ That he wrapped himſelf 


up in the mantle of his Virtue:“ Wrap yourſelf up 


in that of your Religion; it will be a great help 
to you agamſt the weaknels of youth, and a ſure 
refuge in your riper years. | 


Women that have cultivated their underſtand- 


ing with nothing but the maxims of the world, 
are preſented at laſt with an univerſal blank, and 
fd themicives in a terrible want of thought and 
employment, the moſt irkſome fituation in life. 
As they advance in age the world quits them, 
and renton tels them they ſhould qui: the world; 


but where mult they go for relief? The time paſt 


* 
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- furniſhes us with regrets, the preſent with inqui. 


etudes, and the time to come with fears. Religion 
alone calms all our uneaſineſs, and comtorts 
us under all misfortunes; by uniting you to 
God, it reconciles you with the world, and your. 
felf too. | | ; 

A young perſon when ſhe comes into the world 
frames to herſelf an high notion of the happineſs 
reſerved for her, She ſets herſelf to obtain it; 
'tis the ſource of all her cares. She is always on 
the hunt after her notion,-and in hopes of finding 
a perfect happineſs : this is the occaiion of light- 
neſs and inconſtancy, | 

The pleafures of the world are deceitful; they 
promiſe more than they perform; the qurit of 


them is full of 'anxiety : their enjoyment is far 


from yielding any true fatisfa&&.on, and their 
loſs is attended with vexation. . 

To fix your defires, think that no ſolid or lat 
ing happineſs is to be found any where but in 
your own breaſt, Honours and riches have no 
charms that are laſting for any length of time; 
their poſſeſſion extends our view, and gives us 
new defires, Pleaſures when they grow familiar, 
loſe their reliſh. Before you have taſted them, 
you may do without them; whereas enjoyment 
makes that neceſſary to you, which was once 
ſuperfluous, and you are worſe at your cale 


than you were before; by enjoying them you 


grow 'uſed to them, and when you loſe them, 


they leave you nothing but emprineſs AK; 
want. What affects us ſenſibly is the pate 
ſage from one circumſtance of life tg eher 


the interval between a miſerable ſeaſon and 4 
happy one. The ſenſe of pleaſure wears off as 
ſoon as we grow habituated to it. 2 would te a 
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great advantage if reaſon could at once lay before 
us all that is neceſſary for our happineſs. Expe- 
rience brings us back to ourſelves ; ſpare yourſelf 
that expence, and lay it early down tor a maxim, 
with a firmneſs and reſolution to determine your 
conduct, that “ true felicity conſiſts in peace of 
mind, in reaſon, and in the diſcharge of our duty.“ 
Let us not fancy ourſelves happy, my Daughter, 
till we feel our pleaſures of this ſort flow from the 
bottom of our ſoul, 
Theſe reflections ſeem too ſtrong for a young 
rſon, and are proper for a riper age: however, 
believe you capable of them ; and beſides, I am 
inſtructing myſelf, We cannot engrave the pre- 
cepts of wiſdom too deeply in our hearts; the 
impreſſions that they make are always too light; 
but it can't be denied that ſuch as uſe themlelves 
to make reflections, and fortify their hearts with | 
principles, are in a fairer way to virtuę than ſuch 
as negle&t them, If we are unhappy enough to 
be defective in the practice of our duty, let us at 
leaſt not be wanting in our affections to it: let 
us then, my Daughter, make uſe of. theſe pre- 
reps for a continual help to our virtue. 
Tis commonly ſaid there are two prejudices 
with which cvery body muſt comply: Religion 
and Honour. Tis a wrong expreſſion to call 


that may be ſubſervient to error as well as truth: 
the term ought never to be applied but. tę things 
that are uncertain; and Religion is not ſo. 
Honour is indeed an invention merely human; 
yet nothing is more real than the evils that people 
ſuffer who would get rid of it; twould be dan- 
gerous to ſhake it off; we ſhould rather do all we 
tan to fortify a ſentiment that ought to be a rule 
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to our conduct, fince nothing is more deſtructive 
of our quiet, or makes our life more unequal, 
than to think one way and act another. Poſſeſs 
vour heart as much as is poſſible with ſentiments 
for the conduct that you ought to obſerve; fortify 
this prejudice of Honour in your mind; * can- 
not be too ſcrupulouſly nice on this ſubject. 

Never warp in the leaſt from theſe principles ; 
never entertain a notion, as if the virtue of wo. 
men was a virtue only enjoined by cuſtom; nor 
allow yourſelf to think you have ſufficiently diſ- 
charged your obligations, if you can but eſcape 
the eyes of the world. There are two courts be- 
fore which you muſt inevitably appear iy judg- 
ment, your Conſcience and the World; you may 
poſſibly get clear of the World, but you can 
never get clear of Conſcience. Secure her teſti- 
mony in favour of your honeſty ; tis what you 
owe to yourſelf; but withal do not neglect the 
approbation of the public, for a contempt of 
repulation naturally leads to a contempt of virtue, 
When you are a little acquainted with the 
world, you will find that there is no need of the 
ſanctions and terror of laws to keep you within 
the bounds of your duty; the example of ſuch 
as have deviated from it, and the calamities that 
have ever attended them, is enough to ſtop any incli- 
nation in the midſt of its career; for there is no 
coquet but muſt own, if ſhe would be ſincere, 
that it is the greateſt misfortune in the world to 
be forgot and neglected. | 

Shame is a paſſion that might be of excellent 
advantage to us, if we managed it well: I do 
not mean that falſe ſhame which only ſerves to 
diſturb our quiet, without being of any ſervice 


to our behaviour; I ipeak of that which keeps 
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us from evil out of fear of diſſionour: we muſt 
confeſs this ſhame is ſometimes the ſureſt guard 
of the women's virtue; there are very few virtu- 
ous for virtue itſelf, | | 

There are ſome great virtues, which, when 
they are carried to a certain degree, make a 
great many defects be over-looked; ſuch as ex- 
traordinary valour in the men, and extreme mo- 
deſty in the women. Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus, was cul o* all her faults on 
account of her chaſtity. This Princeſs was am- 
bitious and haughty; but, ſays Tacitus, « all 
“ her paſſions were conſecrated by her chaſtity.” 

If you are ſenſible and nice in the _ of 
reputation, if you are apprehenſive of being 
attacked as to eſſential virtues, there is one ſure 
means to calm your fears and ſatisfy your nicety ; 
"tis to be virtuous. Make it your great care to 
refine your ſentiments ; let them be reaſonable 
and full of honour. Be ſure always to keep well 
with yourſelf; 'tis a ſure income of pleaſures ; 
and will gain you praiſe, and a good reputation 
to boot: in a word, be but truly virtuous, and 
you'll find admirers enough. 

The virtues that make a figure in the world do 
not fall to the women's ſhare ; their virtues are of 
a ſimple and peaceable nature: Fame will have 
nothing to do with us. Twas a ſaying of one 
of the Antients, that “ the great virtues are for 
& the men '' he allows the women nothing but 
the ſingle merit of * unknown; and * ſuch 
* as are moſt praiſed, (ſays he) are not always the 
« perſons that deſerve it beſt ; but rather ſuch as are 
„ not talked of at all.“ The notion ſeems to me 
to be wrong; but to reduce this maxim into prac - 
tice, I think it beſt to avoid the world, and mak - 
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ing a figure, which always ſtrike at modeſty, 
and be contented with being one's own ſpectator, 

The virtues of the women are dithcult, becauſe 
they have no help from glory to practiſe them, 
To live at home; to mcddle with nothing but 
one's ſelf and family; o be timple, juſt, and 
modeſt, are painful virtues, tecaule they are ob- 

ſcure. One muſt have a great” deal of merit to 

ſhun making a figure, and a great deal of cou- 

rage to bring one's ſelf to he ywtuous only to 

one's own eyes. Grandeur and reputation ferve 

for ſupports to our weaknels, for tuch in reality 

is our deſire to diſtinguiſh and raiſe ouriclves. 

The mind reſts in the public approbation, but true 

lory contiſts in being fatisficd without it. Let 

it not enter then into the matives of your actions; 
"us enough that it is the recompence of them. 

Be aſſured, my Daughter, that perteciion and 
happineſs cling together; that you can never be 
happy but by virtue, ang ſcarce ever unhappy 
but by ill conduct. Whoever examines theme 
ſelves ſtrictly, will find that they never hd any 
grievous affliction, but they occaſionzd it wemn- 
{elves by ſome fault, or by being wanting in 
ſome duty. Anxiety always follows the lefß ci 
innocence; but virtue is ever attended with an in- 
ward ſausfaction, that is a conſtant ſpring of feli- 
city to all its votaries, 

Do not however imagine that your any virtue 
is modelity ; there aie abundance of women tha: 
have no notion of any other, and fancy, that by 
practiſing it they diſcharge ail the duyics of tocte- 
ty: they think they have a right to neglect all 
the reit, aud to be as proud and cenforious as 
. they pleaſe. Anne of Bretagne, a proud and 
| Juperioug Princels, made Lewis XII. Iuller ex- 
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ceedingly z and the good Prince was uſed to ſay, 
when he ſubmitted to her humour, “e muſt pay 
6 dear for the women's chaſtity. Make no- 
body pay for yours; think rather that it is a vir- 
tue which regards only yourſelf, and loſes its 
greateſt luſtre, if it be not attended with the other 
virtues. 

We ſhould be very tender in our modeſty; 
inward corruption paſſes from the heart to the 
mouth, and occaſions looſe diſcourſe. The moſt 
violent paſſions have need of modeſty to ſhew 
themſclves in a ſeducing form; it ſhauld diſtin- 
guiſh itſelf in all your actions; it ſhould ſet off 
and embelliſh all your perſon. 

They ſay that when Jove formed the paſſions, 
he aſſigned every one of them its diſtinct abode, 
Modeſty was forgot; and when ſhe was intro- 
Guced to him, he could not tell where to place 
her: the was therefore allowed to conſort with all 
the reſt. Ever fince that time ſhe is inſeparable 
trom them ; ſhe is the friend of Truth, and betravs 
the lie that'dares attack it; ſhe is in a ſtrict and 
intimate union with Love; ſhe. always attends, 
and frequently diſcovers and proclaims it: Love, 
in a word, lotes his charms, whenever he appears 
without her; there is not a more glorious orna- 
ment for a young lady than modeſty. 

Le: the chief part of your finery then be mo- 
deity; it has great advantages; it ſets off 

beauty, and ſerves for a veil to uglinefs: mo- 
tleſty is the ſuppiement of beauty. The great 
misfortune of uglinels is, that it ſmothers and 
buries the merit of women. People do not go 
to look in a forbidden figure tor the engaging 
qualities of the mind and heart; tis à very d- 
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ficult affair when merit muſt make its way, and 
ſhine through a diſagreeable outſide. 

You do not want Graces to make you agree- 
able, but you are no Beauty: this obliges you to 
lay up a ſtock of merit: the world will compli. 
ment you with nothing. Beauty has great ad- 
vantages. One of the Antients ſaid of it, that 
it was a ſhort tyranny, and the greateſt privi- 
« lege in Nature; that handſome perſons carry 
« letters of recommendation in their looks.“ 

Beauty inſpires a pleaſing ſentiment which pre- 
poſſeſſes people in its favour. If you have made 
no ſuch impreſhons, you muſt expect to be taken 
to pieces. Take care that there be nothing in 
your air or manners to make any body think that 
you do not know yourſelf : an air of confidence 
1n-an ordinary figure is ſhocking enough. Let 
nothing in- your diſcourſe or dreſs look like art, 
at leaſt let it not be eaſy to find it out; the molt 
refined art never lets itſelf be ſeen. 

You are not to negle& the accompliſhments 
and ornaments proper to make you agreeable, 
for women are deſigned to pleaſe ; but you ſhouid 
rather think of acquiring a ſolid merit, than of 
employing yourſelf in trifling things. Nothing 
is ſhorter than the reign of beauty; nothing is 
more melancholy than the latter part of the lives 
of women who never knew any thing but that 
they were handſome.” If any body makes their 
court to you for the ſake of your agreeable accom- 
1 make their regards center, in friend- 

ip, and ſecure the continuance of that friendihip 


by your merits. 


TDis a difficult matter to lay down any ſure 
rules to pleaſe, The Graces without merit can- 


— 
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not pleaſe long; and merit without the Graces 
may command the eſteem of men, but can never 
move them, Women therefore muſt have an 
amiable merit, and join the Graces to the Virtnes, 
I do not confine the merit of women merely to 
modeſty; I give it a much larger extent. A 
valuable woman exerts the manly virtues of friend- 
ſhip, probity, and honour, in the punctual diſ- 
charge of all her obligations. An amiable woman 
ſhould not only have the exterior graces, but all the 
. graces of the heart and fine — the 
mind. There is nothing ſo hard as to pleaſe with- 
out being ſo intent upon it, that it ſhall look a 
little like coquetry. Women generally pleaſe 
the men of the world more by their faults than 
their good qualities. The men are for making 
their advantages of the weakneſſes of amiable 
women: they would have nothing to do with 
their virtues ; they do not care to eſteem them; 
they had much rather be amuſed by perſons of 
little or no merit, than be forced to ire ſuch 
4 as are virtuous. ph 
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f One muſt know human nature if one deſigns 

to pleaſe, The men are much more affected with 
> what is new, than with what is excellent: but 
the flower of novelty ſoon fades; what pleaſed 
when it was new, ſoon diſpleaſes when it grows 
common. To keep up this taſte of novelty, we 
muſt have a great many reſources and various 
kinds of-merit within ourſelves; we muſt not 
flick only at the agreeable accompliſhments : we 
P muſt ſtrike their fancy with a variety of graces 
and merits to keep up their inclinations, and 
make the ſame object afford them all the pleaſures 
of inconſtancy. | 
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Women are born with a a violent deſire to pleaſe; 
as they find themſelves barred from all the ways 
that lead to glory and authority, they take ane- 
ther road to arrive at them, and make themſelves 
amends, by their agreeableneſs. Beauty impoſes 
on the perſon that has it, and infatuates the foul ; 


yet remember that there is but a very ſmall number 
af years difference between a fine woman and one ' 


that is no longer ſo. Get over this exceſſive 
deſire to pleaſe ; at leaſt keep from ſhewing it. 
We mult not be extravagant in our dreſs, or let 
it take up all our time; the real Graces do not 
depend on a ftudied finery; we mult ſubmit to 


the mode as a troubleſome ſort of flavery, but 


comply with it no more than we are obliged in 
decency, The mode would be reaſonable if it 
could be fixed to a point of perfection, conveni- 


, ence, and gracefulneſs; but to be always chang» 


ing is inconſtancy, rather than politeneſs and a 
good taſte, | 

A good taſte avoids all exceſſire niceneſs; it 
treats little things as little ones, and gives itſelf 
very little trouble about them. Neatneſs is in- 
deed agreeable, and deſerves to be ranked among 
things that are graceful, but it commences little- 
neſs, when it is carried to an exceſs; it is a 
much better temper to be careleſs in things of 
little conſequence than to be too nice about them. 
+ Young perſons are very ſubject to the ſpleen 
as they are quite deſtitute of knowledge, they 
run with eagerneſs towards ſenſible objects; the 


' ſpleen, however, is the leaſt evil that they have to 
dread : exceſſive joys are no part of the train of 


virtue. All violent and moving pleaſures are 
dangerous, Though one is diſcreet enough not 
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to break through the rules of decency, and to 
keep within the bounds of modeſty ; yet when 
the heart is once moved with the pleaſure it feels, 
a ſort of ſoftneſs diffuſes itſelf over the ſoul, and 
takes away its reliſh tor every thing that is called 
virtue: it ſtops and makes you cool in the prac- 
tice of your | nobey A young perion does not ſee 
the conſequences of this flattering poiſon, the leaſt 
miſchicf of which 1s to diſturb the quiet of life, to 
drprave the taſte, and render all imple pleaſure 
inſipid. When one ſettles a young perſon happy 
enough not to have had ter heart touched (as 
there is a natural diſpobt'on in us to a union, 
and this diſpoſition has not been exerciſed), ſhe 
eafly complies, and gives herſelf naturally to the 
perſon deſigned for her. 

Be very cautious on the article of plays, and 
the like public diverhons. Trere is no dignity 
in ſhewing one's ſelf continually, nor is it an ently 
matter to preſerve a itrict modeſty in a conſtant 

\ hurry of diverſions. It is miſtaking one's iptereſt 
to frequent them: if You have beauty, you muſt 
not wear out the taſte of the world by ſhewing 
yourſelf continually: you muft be ſtill more re- 
ſcrved if ybu want graces to ſet you off; beſides, 
the conſtant ule of diverſions leflens the reliſh of 
them, | 

When all your life has been ſpent in pleaſures, 
and they come to leave you, either becauſe your 
taſte for them is over, or becauſe your reaſon for- 
bids you the enjoyment of them, your mind finds 

| nfelf in a moſt uneaiy fituation for want of em- 
ployment. If you * therefore have 5 
pleaſures and amuſements laſt, uſe them only as 
diverſions to relieve you after more ſerious occu- 
pations. Entertain yourſelf with your own. rea- 
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ſon; keep up that correſpondence, and the ab. 
ſence of pleaſures will not leave you any time 
upon your hands, nor any hankering after them, 

It behoves us therefore to huſband our taſtes ; 
there is no reliſhing life without them, but inno- 
cence only can preſerve them in their integrity; 


 ' irregularity is ſure to deprave them. 


When we. have a ſound heart, we make an 
advantage of every thing, and turn it into, a 
ſource of pleaſure. We come frequently to plea. 
ſures with a ſick man's palate; we fancy our- 
ſelves nice, when we are only ſurfeited and out 
of taſte, When we have not ſpoiled our mind 
and heart by ſentiments that ſeduce the fancy, or 
by any flaming paſſion, it is ealy to find Yelight ; 
health and innocence are the true fountains 1 
But when we have had the mis fortune to habituate 
ourſelves to vehement pleaſures, we become inſen- 


ſible to moderate ones. We ſpoil our taſte by di- 


verſions, and uſe ourſelves io much to violent 
pleaſures, that we cannot take up with ſuch as 
are ſimple and regular. 

We ſhould always dread ſuch great emotions 
of the ſoul as leave us flat and out of forts, 
Young perſons have the 22 ren ſon to fear 

8 


what flatters their ſenſe. Temperance,“ ſaid 
one of the Antients, is the beſt caterer for lux. 
„ ury.” With this temperance, which makes the 
health both of mind and body, one has always a 
pleaſing and an equal joy; one has no needof 
diverfions and expence ; reading, work, and con- 
veriation, afford a purer jay than all the train o- 
the greateſt pleaſures. _In a word, innocent de 

lights are of moſt advantage; they are always 


capa of rxũſting 


Jeady at hand ; they are beneficent, and are neyei 
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purchaſed at too dear a rate, Other pleaſures 
flatter,” but they do miſchief : they alter the con- 
ſtitution. of the mind, and ſpoil it like that of the 

Be regular in all your views and in all your 
actions; it would be happy if onr fortune was 
ſuch as to make computations of our income unne- 
ceſſary; but as yours is narrow, it obliges us to 
be regular, Be diſcreet in the article of yor.r ex- 
pences z if you do not obſerve a moderation in 
them, you will ſoon ſee. your affairs in diſorder 
as ſoon as you lay aſide oxconomy, you can an- 
ſwer for nothing. 

Pompous living is the high road to ruin, and 
the ruin of people's fortune is almoſt always fol- 
lowed with corruption of manners : but in order 
to be regular, it is no way neceſſary to be covet. 
ous. Remember that avarice is of Jittle ſervice, 
and diſhonours a perſon infiniigly. All that one 
ſhould aim at in a regular management, is to 
avoid the ſhame and injuſtice that always attend 
an irregular conduct. We muſt retrench ſuper- 
fluous expences only to be in a better conditio to 
afford ſuch as decency, friendſhip and charity en- 
gage us to make. 

It is good order, and not the looking into little 
matters, that turns to any great account, Pliny, 
when he ſent his friend back a bond for a conſi- 
derable ſim which his father owed him, with a 
general acquittance, told him, . I have but a 
« {mall eſtate, and am obliged to be at great ex- 
« pences,z but my frugality ſerves for a fund to 
« tupply me wheres ith to do the ſervices that I 
render to my friends.“ Borrow from your 
tancies and diverſions, that you may haye ſomes 
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thing to gratify the ſentiments of generoſity, 
which every perſon of a genteel ſpirit ought to 
have, | 

Never mind the wants that vanity creates, 
&« We muſt be,” they ſay, like others ;” this 
like goes a vaſt way. Have a nobler emulation, 
and allow nobody to have more honour, probi- 
ty, and integrity than yourſelf. Be always ſen- 
bie of the neceſſity of virtue: poorneſs of ſoul is 
worſe than poverty of fortune, ; 

Whilſt you are young, form your reputation, 
raiſe your credit: put your affairs in order: you 
would have more trouble about it in another = 
fon of life. Charles the Fifth uſed to ſay, that 
% Fortune loved young folks.“ In the time of 
youths all the porld oe themſelves to you, and 
lend you a. helping hand: youn e govern 
Githout Hint ing of it. But 2 — 
age, you have no helps from any quarter; you 
have no longer that bewitching charm which has 
an influence on every body: you have nothing 
For you but reaſon and truth, which do not ordi- 
narily govern the world, | 

«© You are going,” ſaid Montagne to ſome 
young people, “towards reputation and credit; 
4 but I am returning back.” When you ceaſe to 
be young, yon have no acquiſition Jeft you to 
make, but in point of virtue. In all your un- 
dertakings and actions, always aim at the highelt 
perfection; form no project, and ſet about no- 
thing without ſaying to yourſelf, © Could not I 
« do better?” By this means you will inſenſ 
bly contract a habit of juſtice and virtue, whuct 
will make the practice thereof eaſier to you. D 
what Seneca adviſed his friend Lucilius: 
** Chooſe,” faid he to him, © among great mei 
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it ſome one that you think is moſt to be admir- 
© ed: do nothing but in his preſence; give him. 
„ an account of all your actions.“ Happy the 
man that is eſteemed enough to be pitched on for 
this purpoſe! This is the more eaſy, becauſe 
young folks have a natural diſpoſition to imita · 
tion, They run leſs hazard when they chooſe 
their patterns from antiquity, where we generally 
meet with none but great examples. Among the 
moderns it may have its inconveniences ; the co- 
pies of them very rarely ſucceed, It has been 
faid long ago, that every copy ought to tremble 
before its original; they never follow it but at a 
diſtance; ' and yet it takes away your natural 
character, which is generally the trueſt and the 
moſt jümple. You are apt to grow negligent as 
to yourſelf, when you fix yourſelf to a model; 
belides, a great part of our faults come from imi- 
tation. Learn then to reverence and ſtand in 
awe of yourſelf : let your ſcrupulouſnefs be your 
own cenſor, l 1 6 

Uſe all your application to make yourſelf happy 
in your ſtation of life; improve all the means 
you have; you loſe a thouſand advantages for 
want of it. It is our attention, aud comparing 
of things that makes us happy. 

The more addreſs and capacity you have, the 
more will you make of your circumſtances, and 
the more will you extend your pleaſures. It is 
not poſſeſſion that makes us happy, it is enjoy 
ment, and enjoyment lies in attention. 

If people knew how to hug and enjoy them» 
ſelves in their condition, they would not be trou- 
bled either with ambition or envy, and would be 
bleſſed with a perfect tranquillity ; but we do not 
live enough in the prolene moment, our defires 

2 
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and hopes are always puſhing us on towards fu. 


turity. 

There are two ſorts of madmen in the world; 

the one always live upon futurity, and feed them. 

ſelves with a E 8 N and as they are 

not wife enough to calculate them. rightly, the 

| pals their lives in a continu miſtakes” Reaſons 
able perſons are never taken up with any deſires 

but ſuch as are within their reach; they often 


gain their point, and though they ſhould be miſ- 


taken, they would eaſily conſole themſelves under 
the diſappointment , they know likewiſe that our 
fondneſs for things wears off upon the poſſeſſion 
of them, or ceaſes upon ſeeing the impoſſibility 
of obtaining what we defire : wiſe men always 
make themſelves eaſy with ſuch reflections. 
There is another ſort of madmen that make tco 
much of the preſent, and take no manner of care 
for futurity ; they ruin their fortune, their repu- 
tation, and their taſte of life, by not managing 
them diſcreetly. Men of ſenſe join theſe two times 
together ; they enjoy the preſent, and yet do not 
- neglect the future, 


t is a duty, my Daughter, to employ our 


time, but what uſe do we make of it? Few pro- 
ple know how to value it as it deſerves. ** Ac- 
4 count to yourſelf,” ſays one of the Antients, 
« for every moment of your time; that after 
e making a juſt uſe of the preſent, you may have 
&« leſs occaſion for the future.” Time flies with 
rapidity : learn to live, that is, to make a good 
ul of your time; but life is ſpent too often in 
vain hopes, in queſt of fortune, or in waiting for 
it. All mankind feel the vanity of their condi- 
tion, always taken up without being ever ſatis- 
fied, Remember that life does not conſiſt in the 
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ſpace of time that you live, but in the uſe you 

ould make of it: conſider that you have a mind 
to cultivate and feed with truth; a heart to puri- 
fy and regulate; and a religious worſhip to pay 
to the Deity. | 

As the ft years of life are precious, remem- 
ber, Daughter, to make an advantageous uſe of 
them, Whilſt the mind eaſily receives impreſſions, 
embelliſh your memory with valuable things, and 
conſider that you are laying in a proviſion for 
your whole life. The memory is formed and im- 
proved by exerciſing it. 

Curioſity is a ſentiment that you ſhould not 
ſtifle; it wants only to be managed, and placed on 
a right object. Curioſity is a knowledge begun, 
which makes you advance farther and quicker in 
the road of truth; it is a natural diſpoſition that 
meets inſtruction half-way ; it ſhould not be ſtop- 

by lazineſs and love of eaſe. ' 

It is very uſeful for young pres to employ 
their time in ſolid ſciences ; the Greek and Ro- 
man Hiſtory elevates the mind, and raiſes the 
courage by the great actions that we ſee there re- 
lated, We ought to know the Hiſtory of France ; 
nobody m ald be ignorant of the hiſtory of their 
own country. I ſhould not even blame a little 
philoſophy, eſpecially the new, if one has a capa- 
city for it: it helps to give you a clear judgment, 
to diſtinguiſh your ideas, and teach you to think 


juſtly. I would likewiſe have a little morality: | 


by the bare reading of Cicero, Pliny, and others, 
one gets a taſte for virtue: it makes an inſenſible 
impreſſion on us, that is of great advantage to 
our morals. The inclination to vice is corrected 
by the example of ſo many virtues, and you will 
rarely find an evil diſpoſition have any reliſh foi 
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this ſort of reading, -We do not love to ſee what 
is always upbraiding and condemning us. 

As for languages, though a woman ought to 
be fatisfied with fpeaking that of her own coun» 
try, I ſhould not thwart the inclination. one 
might have for Latin. It is the language of the 
Church: it opens you a gate to all the ſciences : 
it lets you into converſation with the beſt part of 
the world in all ages, Women are ready enough 
to learn Italian; but I think it dangerous; it is 
the language of love; the Italian writers are not 
very correct 5a ſee in all their works a gingle 
of words, and a looſe imagination inconliſtent 
with a juſt way of thinking. 18 | 

Poetry may produce ſome- inconveniences; I 
ſhould however be loth to. forbid the reading of 
the fine tragedies of Corneille : but the belt of 
them often give you lectures of virtue, and leave 
you an impreſſion of vice. £7 

The reading of remanges is ſtill more danger- 


ous: I would not have them much uſed ; they 


— 


inure the mind to falſnoods. Romances having 


no foundation of truth to ſupport them, warm 


the imagination, impair modeſty, put the heart 
in diſorder, and let a young perſon have but the 
leaſt diſpoſition to tenderneſs, they hurry on and 
fire her inclination. One ſhould not increaſe the 
charms and deluſions of love; the more it is ſot- 
tened, and the modeſter it appears, the more dan- 
gerous is it. I would not forbid them; all pro- 
hivitions intrench upon liberty, and raiſe the de- 
fire : but we ſhould, as much as we are able, uſe 
ourſelves to ſolid readings, which improve the 
underſtanding and fortif the heart i we cannot 
too carefully avoid ſuch as leaye impreſſions hard 
to be effaced. 
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Moderate your fondneſs for extraordinary ſci. 
ences ; they are dangerous, and generally teach 
one nothing but a vaſt deal of vanity : they de- 
preſs the activity of the ſoul. If you have a 
very warm and active imagination, and a curioſity 
which nothing can ſtop, it is much better to em. 
ploy theſe diſpoſitions in the ſciences, than to run 
the hazard of their being turned to ſerve your 
aſſions: but remember, that a young lady ſhould 
La almoſt as nice a modeſty in the article of 
ſciences, as ſhe has with re to vice. | 
Guard yourſelf therefore againſt the inclination, 
of ſetting, pp for a virtuoſo ; do not amuſe your- 
ſelf in running after vain ſciences, and ſuch as 
are above your reach. Our foul is much better 
qualified for enjoyment than it is for knowledge ; 


we have all the knowledge that is proper and ne- 


ceſlary for our well being; but we will not ſtick 
there, we are ſtil} running after truths that were 
not deſigned for us, | 

Before we engage in enquiries that are above 
our capacities,. we ſhould know the juſt extent of 
our underſtanding, and what rule we ſhould have 
for determining our perſuaſipn ; we ſhould learn 
to diſtinguiſh. between opinion and knowledge, 
and ſhould have reſolution enough to doubt, 


when we have no clear notion of things, as well 


as courage to he ignorant of what ſurpaſſes us. 
The better to prevent a vain opinion of our cas 
bac, and abate a confidence in our underſtand- 
ing, let us conſider that the two principles of all 
our knowledge, reaſon and the ſenſes, want fin, 
cerity, and often deceive us. The ſenſes impoſe 
on reaſon, and reaſon miſleads them in its turn, 
Theſe are our two guides, and both of them lead 


us aut of the way. guch reflectious ſhould nay 
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turally put us out, of conceit with abſtracted 
ſciences; it is much better for us to employ our 
_ in Sor points of knowledge. AP | 
ocility is a quality very nece a youn 
on, ks ſhould fover hate 9 Bf path. 
in herſelf : but this docility muſt not be carried 
too far, In point of religion, indeed, it muſt ſub- 
mit to authority; but on any other ſubject it 
muſt receive nothing but from reaſon and evi- 
dence. By carrying docility too far, you do an 
injury to your reaſon ; you make no uſe of your 
own judgement and underſtanding, which are im- 
pet for want of exerciſe, You ſet too narrow 
unds to your ideas, when you confine them to 
thoſe of other people. The teſtimony of men 
only deſerves credit in proportion to the degree of 
certainty which they have acquired by examin- 
ing into facts. There lies no preſcription againſt 
truth: it is for all perſons and of all times. In 
a word, as a great man ſays, © To be a Chriſ- 
« tian, one muſt believe implicitly : but to be a 
. «© wiſe man, one muſt ſee clearly.“ 
| Accuſtom yourſelf to exerciſe your underſtand. 
ing, and make more uſe of it than of your memo- 
ry. We fill our heads with the notions of other 
people, and take no care to form any of our own. 
e fancy that we have made a great progreſs, 
when we load our memory with hiſtories. and 
facts; but this is of very little fervice to perfect 
our underſtanding, We muſt uſe ourſelves to 
thinking. The underſtanding extends and im- 
proves itſelf by exerciſe; yet few perſons take 
care to exert it. | 
Among our ſex the art of thinking is a ſort of 
dormant talent. Hiſtorical fats, and the opi- 
niont of philoſophers, will not defend you againſt 
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a calamity that preſſes you: you will not find 


yourſelf much the ftronger for them. When an 


affliction comes upon you, you have recourſe to 
Seneca and Epictetus: Is it for their reaſon to 
give you conſolation? Is it not ra her the buſi 
neſs of your own? Make uſe of your own 
ſtock ; in the calm of life make a proper proviſion 
againſt the time of affliction, which you are ſure 
to meet with : you will find yourſelf much better 
. by your own — than by that ot 
ot 


er people. | 
If you can govern your imagination, and make 


it ſubmit ro reaſon and truth, it will be a great 


ſtep towards your perfection and happineſs. 
Women are generally governed by their imagi= 
nation; as they are not employed in any thing 
folid, and are not in the courſe of their lives 
troubled either with the care of their fortune, or 
the management of their affairs, they give them- 
ſelves up entirely to their pleaſures. Plays, dreſs, 
romances, and inclinations, all depend upon 
imagination. I know well enough that if you 
keep it within due bounds, you take fo much off 
from your pleaſures; for Imagination is the 
ſource of them ; and the things that pleaſe us moſt, 
derive from her the charm and illuſion in which 
all their agreeableneſs conſiſts : but for one plea- 
' ſure of her creating, 'what evils doth ſhe not make 
us ſuffer ? She ſtands continually between Truth 
and us: Reaſon dares not ſhew herſelf where Ima- 


gination bears the ſway. We ſee only as ſhe 


pleaſes, and thoſe that are led by her know what 
they ſuffer from her by woeful experience. It 
would be a very happy compoſition to make with 


her, to give her back all her pleaſures, on condi- 


tion that the made you feel none of her pains ; in 


4” 


i 
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a word, there is nothing ſo inconſiſtent with hap. 
pineſs, as a fine lively and too heated imagina.. 
tion. 3 
Poſſeſs yourſelf with a true notion of things, 
and take not up with the ſentiments of the people : 
form your own judgment without giving into re. 
ceived opinions, and get over the. prejudices of 
your infancy. When you feel yourſelf under 
any uneaſineſs, take the following method: I 
have found the uſe of it: Examine into the occa- 
fion of your trouble; ſtrip it of all the diſguiſe 
that is about it, and of all the embroidery of 
imagination, and you will find that it is generally 
nothing at all, or at leaſt great allowances are to 
be made. Value things only according to their 
real worth. We have a great deal more reaſon 
to complain of our falſe notions than of our for- 
tune; it is very frequently not ſo much things 
that hurt us, as the opinion that we have of 
them. AED þ +] 44 
In order to be happy, we muſt think rightly : 
we owe a great reſpect to the common opinions, 
when they concern religion; but we ought to 
think very differently from the vulgar in what 
regards morality and the happineſs of life. By 
the vulgar, I mean every body that has a low 
and vulgar way of thinking; the court is filled 
with ſuch ſort of creatures; and-the world talks 
of nothing but fortune and credit: -all - the cry 
there is, Go on, make haſte forwards ;” 
Whereas Wiſdom ſays, Take up with ſimple 
, things; chooſe an obſcure; but quiet life; get 
[*© out of the hurry of the world; avoid a'croud,” 
Fame is not all the recompence of virtue; the 
main part of it lies in the teſtimony of your own 
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conſcience. A great virtue is ſurely enough to 
comfort you for the loſs of a little glory. 

Be aſſured, that the greateſt ſcience is to know 
how to be independent. I have learnt,” faid 
one of the Antients, “ to be my own friend, ſo 
% ſhall never be alone.“ You muſt provide 

ourſelf ſome refources againſt the inquietudes of 
life, and ſome equivalent for the goods you had 
depended on. Secure yourſtif a retreat and place 
of refaje in your own breaſt; Þ oo can always 
return thither, and be ſure to find yourſelf again, 
When the world is leſs neceſſary to you, it will 
have leſs power over you : when you do not, by 
ſome ſolid inclinations, place your dependance 
on yourſelf, you depend upon every thing elſe. 

Uſe yourſelf to ſolitude : there is nothing more 
uſeful and neceſſary to weaken the impreſſion 
that ſenſible objects make upon us. You ſhoul 
therefore from time to time retire from the worl 
to be alone, Aſſign ſome hours in the day for 
reading, and for making your own refleſtions: 
Reflection,“ ſays a Father of the Church, “ is 
„the eye of the ſoul ; it lets light and truth into 
it. I will lead him into ſolitude,” ſays 
Wiſdom, „and there I will ſpeak to his heart.“ 
©. 1s there indeed where Truth gives her inſtruc- 
tions; where prejudices vanith, where prepoſ- 
ſeſſion wears off, and where opinion, that governs 
all, begins to loſe its influence. When one con- 
ders the uſeleſſneſs and inſignificancy of life, 
one i forced to ſay with Pliny, „It is much 
& better to paſs one's life in doing nothing at 
« all, than in doing trifles of nothing.“ 

I have told you already, Daughter, that hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in peace of mind: you cannot en- 
1oy the pleaſures of the mind without health. of 
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mind: every thing almoſt is a pleaſure to a ſound 
mind. If you would live with tranquillity, theſe 


are the rules you are to obſerve. The firſt is, 
not to give yourſelf up to things that pleaſe; tio 


uſe them only occaſionally z not to expect too 
much from the men, for fear of being diſappoint. 
ed; to be your own prinsipal friend. Solitude 


too will enſure you tranquillity, and is a friend 


to wiſdom: it is within you that Peace and Truth 


take up their abode. Avoid the great world, 


there is no ſecurity in it; it always awakens ſome 
ſentiment or other that we had almoſt cruſhed ; 
there are but too many people in it that encourage 
looſeneſs; the more one converſes with it, the 
more authority do one's paſſions gain; it is hard 


_ to reſiſt the attack of vice when it comes ſo well 


attended: in a word, one comes back from it 
much weaker, lefs modeſt, and more unjuſt, for 
having beeu among the men. The world eaſily 
iuſtills its poiſon into tender fouls, We ſhould 
likewiſe ſnut up all the avenues to the Paſſions; 
it is much eaſier to wa tary off, than vanquiſh 
them ; and though one ſhould be happy enough to 


baviſh them, yet from the time that they made 


their impreſſion, they make us pay dear for their 


abode. The firſt motions of them is what cz « 


not he refuſed to Nature, but ſhe often carries her 

influence too far; and when you come to yourſelf 

again, you find abundant reaſon to repent. _. 
One ſhould always have ſome reſources and laſt 


ſhifts : calculate your ſtrength and your courage: 
and for this end, in all cafes where you have any 
apprehenſions, conſider every thing at the worſt. 
Wait for the misfortune that may happen to you 
with firmneſs ; look it bravely in the tace ; view 
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it in all its moſt terrible circumflances, and do 
not let yourſelf fink under it. 

A favourite raiſed to the height of grandeur 
was —_— his riches to a friend. As he took 
out a bex, he laid to him, * Here it is that my 
« treaſure lies,” His friend preſſed him. to ſhew 
it him, and he allowed him to open the box 
there was nothing in it but an old ragged coat, 
His friend ſeemed furprized at it ; the favourite 
ſaid ta him, When tortune ſhall ſend me back 
te to my original condition, I am ready for it. 
What a noble reſource is it to conſider every 
thing at the worſt, and feel fortitude enough in 
one's ſelf to ſtand the ſhock, 

How ſtrongly ſoever you wiſh for any thing, 
begin with examining the thing ou wiſh : {et be- 
fore your eyes the good which it promiſæs you, 
and the evils that follow it: remember the paſſage 
of Horace, Pleaſure goes before you, but keeps 
te her retinue out of ſight. You will ceaſe f 
fear, as ſoon as ever you ceaſe to deſire, Depend 
upon it, a. wiſe man does not run after felicity, 
but makes his own happineſs ; it mult be you; 
own doing, and it is in your own power. Re- 
member that a very ſmall matter v#!l ſerve for ail 
the real needs of lite, but there muſt be an infinite 
deal to ſatisfy the imaginary needs pf opinion; 
and that you will much ſooner reduce your deſires 
to the level of your fortune, than raiſe your far- 
tune to the level of your defies; If honours and 
riches could ſatiate us, we might heap them up; 
but the thuſt for them increaſes by acquiring 
them he that deſues moſt, is certainly the moit 
indigent. | | 

Young perſons live upon hope, M. de la Roche- 
foucault lays, „that 8 carries one an agres- 
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« able road to the end of life.” It would be itt. 
deed ſhort enough, if hope did not lengthen it; 


it is a very comfortable ſentiment, but may prove 
dangerous, by occafioning you ofterf a great 


many diſappointments. The leaſt evil that hap- 


by waiting for what we deſire. 


ens from it is, that we often loſe what we poſlets, 
Our ſelf. love makes us blind to ourſelves, and 
dimmiſhes all our defects. We live with them 
as we do with the perfumes that we wear, we 
do not fmell them; they only incommode others: 
to ſee them in their right light, we mult ſee them 
in other people. View your own imperfeCtions 
with the ſame eyes with which you view thoſe of 


- * others ; be always exact in keeping to this rule, 


it will accuſtom you to equity. Examine your 
on nature, and make the beſt of your defects: 
there is none of them but may be tacked to ſome 
"virtues, and be made to favour them. Morality 
does not propoſe to deſtroy nature, but to perfect 
it. Are you vain-glorious? Make uſe of that Y 
a 


nn m 


ſentiment to raiſe yourſelf above the weakneſſes 


Are you laviſh ? Do you love to give? 


of your ſex, and to avoid the faults that abaſe it. i 
Every unroly paſſion has a pain and ſhame an- 
nexed to it, which ſolicit you te quit it, Ar ) 

you timorous ? Turn that weakneſs into pru-W 2 
- dence; lef it keep you from expoſing 69 | 

| t is eaſy 5 
io turn prodigality into generoſity. Give with it 

choice and judgement; but do not neglect indif- y 
* ferent people: lend when it is neceſſary; but { 

ive to fuck as cannot return your kindneſs ; by t 

o doing you ſtrike in with your inclination, and tc 
do IP actions: there is no weakneſs, but, il ſe 
you pleaſe, virtue can make a good uſe of it. it 
In the afflictions which befal you, and whicaj - 
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make you ſenſible of your little. ſtock of merit, 


inſtead of fretting and oppoſing the opinion that 
have of yourſelf to the injuſtice which you 
pretend has been done you, conſider that the 
perſons who are the authors of it are better able 
to judge of you than you are yourſelf ; that you 
ſhould ſooner believe them than ſelf-love, which 
always flatters ; and that with regard to what 
concerns yourſelf, your enemy is nearer truth 
than you are:; that you ſhould have no merit in 
your own eyes, but what you have in other peo- 
ple's. ' One fas tdo great à dilpoſition to flatter 
one's ſelf, and men are too near themſelves to fudge 
impartially in the caſe, . - 
Theſe are general precepts for oppoſing the 
vices of the mind; but your firſt care ſhould be 
to perfect your heart and your ſentiments: it de- 
nds on your heart to make your virtue ſure and 
aſting; it is properly that which forms your 
character; and to make yourſelf miſtreſs of it, 
obſerve this method. When you feel yourſelf 
agitated with a ſtrong and violent paſſion, deſire 
it to allow you a little time, and compound with 


your weakneſs; if without hearing it a moment, 


you are for ſacrificing every thing to your reaſon 
and your duty, there is room to fear that your 
— * may rebel, and grow ſtronger than ever. 
ou are under ite command, and muſt manage 
it with addreſs: you will receive more help than 
you think of from ſuch a conduct: you will find 
ſome ſure reme dies · Ven in your paſſion. If it be 
that of hatred, you will ſee that you have not al- 
together ſo much reaſon to hate and revenge your. 
ſelf, as you at firſt imagined. If by misfortune 
it be the contrary ſentiment that has ſeized you, 


. 
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there is yo paſſion which furniſhes you ſurer ree 
metdies againſt itſellf. vs at 
Tf your heart has the misfortune to be atracked 
by love, theſe are the remedies to ſtop its pro- 
greſs: Think that its pleaſures are neither ſolid 
nor conſtants they quit you j and if this was all 


the harm they would do you, tis enough. In 


paſſions the ſou] propoſes uſelf an object, and is 
more intimately united to it either by deſire or 
enjoyment, than it is to its own being ; it places 
all its felicity in its poſſeſſion, and all its miſery 
in the loſs of the object. Vet this felicity of the 
imagination, this good of the fouPs chore, is 


neither ſolid nor laſting : it depends upon others 
it depends upon yourſelf ; and you cannot an- 


{wer either for others or for yourſelf. 

Love in the beginning offers you nothing but 
flowers, and hides all the d:nger from you; it 
unpoles on you; it always takes ſome form 
which is not its own; the heart being in ſecret 
intelligence with it conceals its inclination from 
you, for fear of alarming! your reaſon and mo- 
deity. You fancy it is a mere amuſement; it is 
only the perſon's wit or good ſenſe that pleales 
us, In a word, Love is almoſt always unknown 
till he has got the maſtery,, As ſoon as he cones 


eo be felt, fly that ipſtant, and hea ken not to the 


complaints of your heart: Lore is not rooted out 
of the foul with ord nary.cfigrts, it has too many 
purtizans within us: as igon as it has ſurprized 
you, every thing is on its fide againit yon, and 
nothing wal fexve you 4gainit Lose. It is the 
molt erne] tituation a rational perſon can be id; 


where there is nothing to ſupport you; Where 


vou have no ſpectator but yourſelf. I uu mult 
ELmumon vp your courage immediately, and re, 


N 
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member that you muſt make a much more ſor- 
row ful uſe of it, if you yield to your paſſion in 
the leaſt, 3 

Reflect upon the fatal conſequences of paſſions, 
and — w.ll find but too many examples to in- 
ſtruct you z but we are often convinced of our 
miſtake, without being cured of our paſſion. 
Reckon up, if poſſible, the evils. that flow from 
Love: it impoſes on the reaſon ; it fills the ſoul 
and the ſenſes with trouble; it takes away the 
flower of innocence; it ſtuns virtue; it blaſts the 
reputation, ſhame beieg almoſt always the con- 
ſequence of Love. Nothing debafes you to ſuch 
a degree, and ſinks you ſo much below yourſelf, 
as the Paſſions : they degrade you © there is no- 


Ignit y. 
It is far more unhappy to ſtand in need of 8 
courage to bear a misfortune, than to avoid it; 
the pleaſure of doing one's duty is a comfort to 
you; but never appland yourſelf, for fear of be- 
ing humbled. Remember that you carry your 
enemy about with you; ſtick ſtrictly to a con- 


duct that may anſwer for you to yourſelf. Avoid 


plays and paſſionate repreſentations z you muſt 
not ſee what you would not feel; muſic, poctry, 
all this is of the retinue of ſenſual pleaſure. Uſe 


yourſelf to reading on ſolid ſubjects, to fortify 


your reaſon. | 

Do not converſe with your Imagination ; it 
will paint Love to you with all its charms 4 it is 
all ſeduction and illuſion when ſhe makes the re- 


. preſentation : there is always a great drawback -. 


when you quit her to come to the reality, St. 
Auguttine has given us a deſcription of his condi- 
tion, when he was minded to quit love and plea- 
lures , He ſays, that what he loved pieſented 
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itſelf to him under a. charming figure ; he repre- 
ſents What paſſed in bis heart in ſuch moving 
terms, that there is no reading it without danger. 
One muſt pals ſliglitly over the pictures of Plea- 
ſure; ſhe is. always to be feared, cven at the very 
time we are taking meaſures againſt her; and 
when we are fulleſt of the diſaſters ſhe has occa- 
| honed, we are ſtill to miſtruſt ourſelves. The 
pathion is apt, to get ground by the.examining of 
one's ſelf; fargetfulneſs is the only ſecurity to be 
taken againſt Love: you muſt call yourſelf jeri- 
ouſly to account, and ſay, What do I mean to 


4% do with the-inclination that is ſeizing me? 


« Are not ſuch, and ſuch misfortunes ſure to at- 
8 tend me, if I have the weakneſs to yield to it.“ 
Borrow forces and ſuccour from your enemy 
and the very nature of Love; if you would not 
flatter him, he will ſupply you with them. Strip 
him of all the charms that your fancy gives him; 
lend him nothing, give him no favour, and you 
-will fee he will have but little left. After this, 
think nomore of him; take a firm reſolution to 
Aly from him; and depend upon it, we are as 
ſtrong as we reſolve to be, Diverſion and ſimple 
amulements are neceſſary; but we muſt ſhun all 
«Pleaſures that affect the heart. 13 
It is not always our faults that ruin us, but 
the manner of our conduct after we have com- 
mitted them. An humble acknowledgment of 
our faults . diſarms reſentment, and ſtops the vio- 
lence of anger. Women that have had the mis- 
fortune to deviate from their duty, to break 
. through decorum, to part with their virtue and 
:; modeity, owe ſo much regard to cuſtom, and 
.ought to have ſuch a ſenſe of their breach of chaſ- 
+tity,. as to appear with a mortified air; it 153 
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ſort of ſatisfaction that the puhlic expects from 
them; it is ſure to remember your faults whene- , 
ver you appear to forget them. Repentance in- 


ſures a change of your conduct; prevent the ma- 


lignity which is natural to mankind; put your- 
ſelf in the place that their pride allots you, they 


would have you humbled; and when you have 


made yourſelf ſo to their bands, they will have 
no more to ſay to you: but ſhe that is proud after 
committing faults, calls them to mind, and makes 
them immortal. | . 

Let us now paſs, my Daughter, to the Social 
Duties, I thought I was in the firſt place to 
draw you out of the common education and the 
prejudices of childhood, and that it was neceſſary 
to fortify your reaſon, and give you ſome ſolid. 
principles to fuppart you. IL thought moſt of the 
diſorders of life were owing. to falſe opinions; 
that falſe opinions, produced looſe ſentiments 3 
and that when the underſtanding is not enlight= 
ened, the heart is expoſed to paſſions: that there 
muſt be ſome truths fixed in the mind to preſerve 


us from error, and that one mult have ſome ſenti- 
ments in the heart to keep out the paſſiigns, When 


you have once a knowledge of truth, and a love 
for juſtice, there is no danger of all the other vir- 
tues. ' AP, 2546.5 

The firſt duty of civil life is to take care of 
others; ſuch as live only for themſelves fall into 
contempt, and are neglected by every body. If 
you are for requiring too much from others, they 


will refuſe you every thing, their friendſhip, their 


affections, and their ſervices. Civil life is a mutual 
intercourſe of good offices: the moſt valuable part 
of mankind go ſtill further: by promoting the 
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happineſs of others, you inſure you own; tis 
the trueſt politics to think in-this manner. 
Nothing can be more odious than people that 
take every body ſee that they live only for 
. themſelves. An extravagant ſelf-love is the fource 
of great crimes ; ſome es lower it occaſions 
vices; but let there be never ſo little a ſpice of 
it in a perſon, it impairs all the virtues and 
charms of ſociety. h 72 
Tis impoffible to make a friendſhip with per- 
ſons who have a predominant ſelf- love, and take 
care to ſhew it; and yet we can never ſtrip our. 
ſelves of it entirely 3 as long as we are attached to 
life, we ſhall be attached to ourſelves. + 
But there is a qualified felf-love, that is not ex · 
erciſed at the expence of others. 
We fancy we exalt ourſelves by depreſſing our 
equals: this makes us cenſorious and envious. 
Good-nature turns to more account than malig- 
nity. Do good when it is in your power ; ſpeak 
well of all the world, and never judge with rigour, 
Such acts of goodneſs and generoßty frequently 
repeated will gain you at laſt a great and excellent 
reputation. All the world is engaget to com- 
mend you, to extenuate your defects, and enhance 
vour good qualities. You ſhould found your 
reputation upon your own' yirtues, and not upon 
the demerit of others: conſider that their good 
qualities take nothing at all from you, and that 
the dmſimution of your reputation can be imputed 


fa no body but yourſelf, - 
One of the things that contributes moſt 
| make us unhappy is, that we depend too much 
upon the men ; tis the ſource too of our injuſ- 
tice. We pick quarrels with them, not on account 
ot what they owe us, or of what they have pro- 
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miſed us, but on account of what we have hoped - , 


from them. We depend abſolutely upon our 


hopes, which occaſion us abundance of diſap- 


pointments. | 


Be not raſh in your judgments, and give no 


ear to calumnies : never give in to the firſt ap- 
pearance of things, nor be in haſte to condemn 
any body, Remember that there are things pro- 
bable which are not true, as there are things true 
which arg not probable. , : 

We ſhould, in our private judgments, imitate 
the equity of folemn judgments. Judges never 
decide without having examined, heard and con- 
fronted the witnefles with the parties concerned; 
but we, without any commiſſian, ſer up for 
umpires of reputation; and every proof is ſuffi- 
cient, every -authority appears good, when the 
buſineſs is to condemn, Prompted, by our na- 
tural malignity, we fancy that we give ourſelves 
what we take away from other: hence ariſes 
animoſiſies and enmities ; for every thing is {gre 
10 be known. 

Be equitable therefore in your judgmentsz the 


fame juſtice that you dv to others, they will return 


- to you. Would you have them think and ſpeak 
well of you, never ſpeak ill of any body. 

. Civility, which is an qimitation of charity, is 
angther of the facial virtues : it puts you above 
others when you have it in a more eminent de- 
gree; hut it is practiſed and maintained at the 
expence of Telf-Jove. . Civility is always borrow- 
ing ſomethiag from yourſelf, and turning it to 
the advantage of others. Tis one of the great 
bonds of fociety, and the only quality that makes 
One fafe and eaty in the intercourſe ot life. 


2 


We naturally love to govern ; tis an unjuſt 
9 


| 
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Z  Inclination,, Whence have we our right to pre- 

. tend to exalt ourſelves above others? There is 

but one juſt and aliowable ſuperiopity, tis that 

;- which virtue gives you; have more goodnefſs and 

-  , generohity than others: be beforehand with them 

more in ſervices than benefits; tis the way to raiſe 

_ ', yourſelf, A great diſintereſtedneſs makes you as 

independent, and raiſes you higher than the am. 

pleſt fortune: nothing ſinks us ſo much as a 

J1Io0ondneſs for our own intereſt, | 

The qualities of the heart have the greateſt 

eoncein in the commerce of life: the under- 

ſtanding does not endear us to others, and you 

frequently fee men very odious with great paits ; 

they are tor giving you a good opinion of them-, 

. ſelves ; they are for getting an aſcendant over 
„ 

Though humility bas only been conſidered as 

a chriſtian virtue, it muſt be owned to be a ſocial 

virtue; and ſo neceſſary. a one, that without it 

*tis a. very tickliſh matter to have to do with you, 

*T'is the conceit that you have of yourſelf which 

makes you maintain your rights with ſo much 

arrogance, and intrench on thoſe of other people. 

We muſt neyer be ſtrict iu calling any body to 

accouat. Exact civility does not inſiſt on all 

that is due to you. Dv not be afraid of being 

before-hand with your friends: if you have a 

„ mind to be a true friend, never inſiſt on any thing 

* ,, too fliffly; but that your behaviour may not be 

inconſittcnt, as it expreſſes your inward diſpoſition, 

makẽ often ſerious reflectious on your weakneſſes, 

and take yourſelf to pieces. This examination 

will mak? you entertain ſentiments of humility 

N for yourſelt, and of indulgence with regard to 
I 
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Be humble without being baſhful, Shame is a 
ſecret pride; and pride is an error with regard to 
one's own worth, and an injuſtice with regard to 
what one has a mind to appear to others. 

Reputation is an advantage very deſirable ; but 

it is a weakneſs to court it with too much ardor, 
and do nothing but with a view to it: we ought 
to content ourſelves with deſerving it. We 
ſhould not diſcourage ſenſibility for glory; tis 
the ſureſt help we have to virtue; but the buſineſs 
is to make Choice of true glory, i 
Accuſtom yourſelf to ſte what is above you 
without either admiration or envy ; and what is 
below. you without contempt. Do not let the 
pomp of greatnels impoſe on you; none but littlz 

jouls fall down and worſhip grandeur ; admira- 

tion is only due to virtue. - _ 

_ To uſe yourſelf to value men by their prope 

qualities, conſider the condition of a perſon loaded 

with honours, dignities and riches, who ſeems to 
want nothing at all, but really wants every thing, 
by being deſtitue of true goods, of thoſe internal 
qualities that are neceſſary to the enjoyment and 
uſe of them: he ſuffers as much as if his po- 
verty was real, ſo long as he has the ſenſe of 
poverty, and is wiſhing for more. There is 
nothing worſe,” ſays one of the Antal 

* than poverty in the midſt of riches, becMif 

e the evil lies in the mind.” The man that is in 

this ſituation feels all the evils of opinion, with. 
out enjoying the goods of fortune; he is blinded 
by error, and tormented by his ' paſſions: whilſt 
' a reaſonable perſon who. hag not ing at all, but 

. ſubſtitutes wiſe and ſolid reflectiöns to ſupply the 

place of riches and honours, enjoys a tranquillity - 


= 


— 


5 Fur them, and 
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which nothing can equal: the happineſs of the 


done, and the miſery of the other, come only from 


their differept manner of thinking. | 
If you find yourſelf diſpoſed to reſentment 


and revenge, ſtrive to keep down that ſentiment ; 


there is nothing ſo mean as to revenge one's ſelf. 
If you meet with jH-treatment from any body, 
you owe them only contempt; tis a debt eaſy to be 
paid. If they have offended you only in flight 


matters, you owe them indulgence ; but there 


are certain ſeaſons in life when you muſt meet 
with injuries; ſeaſons when the friends for whom 
you have done moſt, fall foul upon and condemn 
Jou: 16 ſuch a caſe, after having done all you 
<an to undeceive them, do not be obſtinate in 
diſputing with them. One ought to court the 
eſteem of one's friends; but when you find peo- 
Ple that will only view you through their preju- 
ices, when you have diſputes with ſuch hot and 
Sery imaginatidns as will adtnit o nothing but 
what favours their injuſtice, you have nothing to 
do but . 50 and ſet yur ＋ at 9 * 72 
you will, you'll get nothing from them but diſ- 
—— When you bus ſuffer from their ill- 
uſage and ſhame of recanting, comfort yourſelt 
20 your innocence, and the aſſurance that you 
dave not offended. Think that if your worth 
was not greater at the time they raiſed you, at 
4s not at all leſs now they are for cruſhing you: 
you ſhould, — being more mortified at it, 
t be exaſperated if poſſible, 
ut ſay,-<* They ſee in a wrong light.” Conſider 
#bat with goof qualities one may at laſt get over 
reſentment and envy, Let the hopes you draw 


from virtue keep up your courage, and be your 
Sonſolation. ' | 


+ 
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Do not think of revenging yourſelf any wa 
but by uſing more moderation in your condu 
than thoſe that attack you have malice, None 


but ſublime ſouls are touched with the glory of 


ning 2 4 


Set yourſelf to deſerve your on eſteem, the 


better to conſole yourſelf for the eſteem which 


others deny you. You can allow yourſelf bun 
one fort of vengeance ; *tis that of doing good ta 
ſuch. as have offended you: 'tis the moſt ex- 
quiſite revenge, and the only one that is allow- 
able: you gratify your paſſion, and you intrench 
no virtue. Cfar has ſet us an example of 
it; his lieutenant Labienus deſerted from him 
at a time that he ſtood in moſt need of him, and 
went over to Pompey, leaving great riches in 
Czfar's camp. Czfar ſent them after him, with 
2 meſſage to tell him, © that was the manner of 
« Czfar's revenge. | 
Tis prudent to make a good uſe of other peo, 
ple's faults, even when they do us miſchief ; but 


very often they only begin the wrongs, and we 


finiſh them ; t ive us indeed a right againſt 
themſelves, Bowel Le an ill uſe & 32 
are for taking too much pe their faults, 
This is an injuſtice and a violence that makes 
the ſtanders-by againſt us. If we ſuffered with 
moderation all the world would be for us, and 
the faults of thoſe that attack us would be doy- 
bled by our patience, | 

When you know that your friends have not 
treated you as they ought, take no notice of it; 
as ſoon as ever you ſhew that you perceive it, 
their malignity increaſes, and you give à looſe to 
their hatred ; whereas by Aiken bling it, you 
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Matter their ſelf-love ; they enjoy the pleaſure of 
impoſing on yon; they fancy themſelves your 
ſuperiors, - as long as they are not diſcovered ; 
they triumph in your miſtake, and feel another 
pleaſure in not ruining you quite, By not letting 
them ſee that you know them, you give them 
time to repent and come to themſelves; and there 
needs nothing but a ſeaſonable piece of ſervice, 
and a different manner of taking things, to make 
them more attached to you than ever. 2 

Be inviolable in your word ; but to gain it an 
entire confidence, remember that you muſt be ex- 
tremely ſerupulous in Keeping it. Shew your re- 
gard to truth even in things indifferent; and con- 
ider that there is nothing ſo deſpicable as to 
deviate from it. Tis a common ſaying, that 
Iying ſhews that pepple deſpiſe God, and ſtand in 
ear of man; and that the man who ſpeaks truth 
and does good reſembles the Deity. - We ſhould 
likewiſe avoid ſwearing 3 1 word of- an 
honeſt perſon ſhould have all the credit and autho- 
rity of an oath, "5 | 4 

Politench is a defire of pleaſing : nature gives 
it, education and the world improve it. Politeneſs 
is a ſupplement to Virtue, They ſay it came into 
the world when that daughter of Heaven aban- 
doned it. In ruder times, when Virtue bore. a 
greater ſway, they knew leſs of Politeneſs; it 
came in with Voluptuouſneſs; it 1s the daughter 
of Luxury and Delicaty: It has been diſputed, 
whether it approaches neareſt to vice or virtue. 
Without pretending to decide the queſtion, or 
define politeneſs, may I..be allowed to ſpeak my 
ſentiments of it? 1 take it to be one of the greate(t 
bonds of ſociety, as it contributes moſt to tha 
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ace of it; *tis a preparation to charity, and an 
1mitation too of humility, True politeneſs is mo- 
deſt ; and as it aims to pleaſe, it knows that the 
way to carry its point, is to ſhew that we do not 
prefer ourſelves to others, but give them the firſt 
rank in our eſteem. | | 2 ae a Sa 

Pride keeps us off from ſociety : our ſelf-love 

gives us a peculiar rank, which is always diſ- 
puted with us. Such a high eſteem of ourſelves 
as makes others feel it, is almoſt always puniſhed 
with an univerſal- contempt. Politeneſs is the 
art of reconciling agreeably what weowe to others, 
and what one owes to one's ſelf ; for theſe duties 
have their bounds, which when they exceed, tis 
flattery with regard to others, and pride with re- 
gard to yourſelf ; tis the moſt ſeducing quality 
in nature, 2 
The moſt polite perſons haye generally a good 
deal of ſweetneſs in their converſation, and en- 
paging qualities: tis the girdle of Venus; it ſets 
off, and gives graces and charms to all that wear 
it; and with it you cannot fail to pleaſe, 

There are ſeveral degrees of politeneſs.” You 
carry it to a higher point in proportion to the 
delicacy of your way of thinking: it diſtinguiſhes 
itſelf in all your behaviour, in your converſation, 

and even in your ſilence. 5 

Perfect politeneſs forbids us to diſplay our 
parts and talents with aſſurance; it even borders 
upon cruelty, to ſhew one's ſelf happy when we 
have certain misfortunes before our eyes. Con- 
verſation in the world is enough to poliſh our 
outward behaviour; but there muſt. be a good 
deal of delicacy to form a politeneſs of mind, 
A nice politeneſs formed with art and taſte, will 
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make the world excuſe you a great many failings, 
and improve- your good qualities. Such as are 
dlefective in point of behaviour have the greater 
need of ſolid qualities, and make flow adyances 
In gaining a reputation. In a word, politeneſs 
wed ur but little, and is of vaſt advantage. 1 
Silence always becomes a young perſon ; there 
zs a modeſty and dignity in keeping it; you ſit in 
Judgment upon others, and run no hazard yours, - 
ſelf: but guard yourſelf againſt a proud and 
inſulting ſilence; it ſhould be the reſult of your 
prudence, and not the conſequence of your pride. 
But as there is no holding our peace always, it 
Is fit for us to know that the principal rule for 
Tpeaking well is to think well, | 
When your notions are clear and diſtin, your 
gliſcourſe will be ſo too; let a proper decorum 
and modeſty run through them. In all your 
* diſcourſes. pay à ſegard to received cuſtoms and 
| prejudices ; expreſſions declare the ſentiments 
of the heart, and the ſentiments form the beha- 


viour. | 
Be particularly careful not to ſet up for a joker; 
*tis an ill part to act, and by making others 
laugh, we ſeldom make ourſelves eſteemed. Pay 
a great deal more attention to others than to 
oven, and think how to ſet them aut rather 
than to ſhine yourſelf; we ſhould learn how to 
liſten to other people's diſconrſe, and not betray 
an abſence of mind either by our eyes or our 
manner. Never dwell upon ſtories: if -you 
chance to tell any, do it ip a genteel and cloſe 
manner; let what yon ſay be new, or at leaſt 
give it a new turn. The world js full of people, 
are dinning things into your ears, without 
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ſaying any thing to entertain the mind, When. 
ever we ſpeak, we ſhould take care either to pl 

or inſtrutt; when you call for the n 
the company, you ſhould make them amends 
the agreeableneſs of What you ſay: an 1 
ferent diſcourſe cannot be too ſhott. 

You may — 4 what you hear, but ſhould 
very ſeldom admire it: admiration is proper to 
blockheads. Never let your diſcourſe have att 
air of art and eunning; the greateſt prudence lies 
in ſpeaking little, and ſhewing more diffidence 
of one's felf than of other people. An upright 
conduct, and a reputation for probity, gains 
more confidence and efteerh, and at the long-· run 
more advantages too in point of fortune, than any 
by-ways. Nothing makes you ſo worthy of the 
greateſt matters, and raiſes you ſo much above 
others, as an exact probity; _ | | 

Uk yourſelf to treat your ſervants with kind. 
neſs and humanity. Ii a ſaying of one of the 
Amntients, ** that we ought to conſider them as 
« unhappy friends.” Remember that the. vaſt 
difference between you and them is owing merely 
to chance; never make them uncaſy in their ſtate 
of life, or add weight to the trouble of it. There 
is nothing ſo poor and mean as to be haughty to 
any body that is in your fer vice. 

Never uſe any harſh language; it ſhould never 
cotne out of the month of a delicate and polite 
perſon. Servitude being ſettled in oppoſition to 
the natural equality of mankind, it dehoves us 
to foften it. What right have we to expect our 
ſervants ſhould be without fauks, when we art 


wing them inftances every day of our own? - 
2 us rather bear with them. ma you her 
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(jan in all your humours and fits of paſſion, 


or we often lay ourſelves open before our ſer- 


_ vants). how do you, expoſe yourſelf to tllem? 


Can you have any, right afterwards to reprimand 
them? A mean familiarity with them is indeed 
ever to be avoided; but you owe them aſſiſtance, 
advice, and bounties ſuitable to their condition 
and wants. : * „ 
One ſhould keep up authority in one's family, 
but it ſhould be a mild authority. We ſhould not 
indeed always threaten without puniſhing, for fear 


of bringing our threats into contempt; but we 


mould not call in authority till perſuaſion has 
failed. Remember that humanity and chriſtiani- 
ty put all the world on the ſame foot. The im- 
patience and heat pf youth, joined to the falſe no- 
tion they give you of yourſelf, make you look 
upon your ſeryauts as creatures of a different ſpe- 
cies; but how contrary are ſuch ſentiments to 


the modeſty that you owe to yourſelf, and the hu- 


manity you oe to others. 


Never lcliſn or encourage the flattery of ſer- . 


vants; and to prevent the impreſſion which their 
fawning ſpeeches frequently repeated may make 
upon you, conſider that they are hirelings paid to 
ſerve your weak neſſes and pride. 
If by misfortune, Daughter, you' ſhould not 
think fit to follow my Advice and Precepts, 
though they be loſt upon you, they will (till be 
uſeful to myſelf, as laying. me under new obliga- 
tions. Theſe reflections are freſh engagements to 
me to exert myſelf in the way of virtue. I forti- 
_ fy my reaſon even againſt myſelf ; for I am now 

under a neceſſity of following it, or elſe I expole 
been falſe to it. 


* 


myſelf to the ſhame of having known it, and yet 
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There is nothing, my Daughter, more morti- 


fying than to write upon ſubjects that put me in 
mind of all my faults: by laying them open to 


you, I give up my right to reprimand you; I 


furniſh you with arms againſt myſelf, And I 
allow you freely to uſe them, if you ſee any vices 
in me inconſiſtent with the virtues that I recom- 
mend to you; for all Advice and Precepts want 
authority, wnen they are not. ſupported by ex- 


| ample, 


END OF THE MARCHIONESS DE LAMBERT'S 
„ ADVICE TO HER DAUGHTER.” 


